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STORIES  FROM 

“ GLEN  AN  AAR” 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HURLING  MATCH. 

We  did  not  like  him  at  all.  By  “ we  ” I mean 
the  villagers  and  myself.  They  did  not  like  him, 
because  he  was  stiff  and  standoffish  ; and  they 
heard  that  he  was  critical  and  censorious  about  our 
ancient  and  amiable  customs  ; and  he  steadily 
declined  all  advances  toward  that  friendly 
familiarity  which  we  like  so  dearly.  He  was  also 
an  impenetrable  mystery  to  a very  inquisitive 
people  ; and  what  greater  crime  could  there  be  ? 
They  had  gallantly  attempted  to  get  at  the  secret 
of  his  life.  It  was  an  interesting  and  even  exciting 
pastime  to  a people  who,  having  no  particular 
business  of  their  own  to  mind,  are  charitably 
desirous  to  mind  that  of  everyone  else.  But  no  ! 
He  declined  all  familiarity.  He  would  walk  with 
one  of  those  amateur  detectives  for  an  hour  ; 
speak  on  all  possible  subjects  but  one  ; and  leave  the 
poor  man  as  much  as  ever  in  the  dark  as  to  his  own 
personality  and  antecedents.  Nay,  he  was  such  a 
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“ naygur,”  he  would  not  ask  the  companion  who 
had  lent  him  his  society  for  the  hour,  “ whether 
he  had  a mouth  on  him.”  So  he  was  decidedly 
unpopular.  It  was  given  out,  after  a long  search, 
and  many  kindly  insinuations,  that  his  name  was 
“ Fijaral  ” (our  local  interpretation  of  “ Fitz- 
gerald ”),  but  that  was  soon  discarded  as  apocryphal 
and  untenable.  And  so,  at  last,  he  came  to  be 
known  as  “ The  Yank.”  Once  he  was  seen  haunt- 
ing an  ancient  moss-grown  field,  in  which  were 
two  Danish  barrows  or  forts  ; and  the  report 
immediately  went  abroad  that  he  had  dreamt 
three  times  running  that  a crock  of  gold  was  buried 
there  ; and  he  had  come  home  to  dig  for  the 
treasure.  And  more  than  once  he  was  seen,  some 
miles  from  the  village,  leaning  sadly  against  an  old, 
withered,  leafless  and  gnarled  whitethorn,  or 
smoking  leisurely  and  contemplating  the  little 
square  of  grass-grown,  nettle-covered  field  where 
were  faintly  outlined  the  last  traces  of  what  was 
once  a human  habitation. 

I cannot  say  that  I liked  him  much  more  than 
the  villagers.  He  answered  my  salutation,  “ A 
fine  day,”  rather  gruffly,  and  once  when  I ventured 
a little  further,  and  said  cheerily  : 

“ Coming  back  to  settle  down  in  the  old  land,  I 
hope  ? ” ; he  looked  me  all  over,  and  said,  deep 
down  in  his  chest,  and  without  any  attempt  to 
disguise  his  irritation  : 

“ Great  Scott ! ” 

So  in  a little  while  I ceased  to  notice  him,  and 
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set  him  down  as  a conceited,  purse-proud  fellow, 
who  had  little  love  left  for  his  faith  and  motherland. 
It  was  not  the  only  occasion  when  I was  mistaken 
in  judging  appearances  ; and  in  not  seeing  that 
there  is  a human  heart  beating  in  every  breast, 
even  though  we  cannot  witness  or  count  its  pulsa- 
tions. 


^ ^ ^ 4i- 

It  was  a Sunday  afternoon  in  the  late  summer. 
There  was  a tournament  in  the  Park.  In  past 
times  it  used  to  be  called  a hurling-match,  but  we 
are  going  ahead  in  Ireland,  and  we  call  things  now 
by  their  proper  names.  It  was  a big  affair — the 
culmination  and  critical  finish  of  all  the  many  local 
trials  of  strength  that  had  taken  place  in  the  past 
year.  It  was  the  final  “ try  ” for  the  County 
Championship  between  the  Cork  “ Shandons  ” 
and  our  own  brave  “ Skirmishers/’  There  was  a 
mighty  crowd  assembled.  Sidecars,  waggonettes, 
traps  of  every  shape  and  hue  and  form,  from  the 
farmer’s  cart  with  the  heavy  quilt  to  the  smart 
buggy  of  the  merchant,  brought  in  all  the  afternoon 
a great  concourse  of  people,  who  were  anxious  to  put 
down  the  Sunday  evening  in  the  best  possible 
manner  by  witnessing  this  great  joust  of  Irish 
athletes.  It  would  surprise  anyone  familiar  with 
all  the  modern  jeremiads  about  the  depopulation 
of  Ireland  to  see  such  a smartly-dressed,  bright, 
intelligent  crowd  in  a country  village.  And  if  he 
had  any  misgivings  or  doubts  about  the  physique 
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and  pluck  of  “ the  fighting  race/’  he  had  only  to 
stand  still,  when  the  athletes  stripped  for  the 
contest,  and  see  in  those  clean-cut,  well-built 
figures  the  nerve  and  muscle  that  go  to  build  up 
an  energetic  and  pushing  race. 

The  sun  was  shaded  under  banks  of  great  clouds, 
and  shed  a pale,  clear  light  on  the  landscape,  without 
the  inconvenience  of  much  heat.  The  great  belt  of 
trees  to  the  west  was  just  being  dappled  from  its 
russet  green  by  the  first  tints  of  approaching 
autumn.  A light,  warm  wind  stirred  their  leaves. 
The  cattle  browsed  calmly  away  upon  the  forest 
slopes.  And  there  was  a deep  hush  of  expectancy 
over  all  these  assembled  thousands.  It  was  to  be 
a great  trial  of  strength  between  two  nearly  matched 
clubs,  in  which  grit,  and  wind,  and  pluck,  and 
muscle,  and  science  were  to  be  put  to  their  final 
test. 

At  three  o’clock  the  teams  were  called  to  their 
places  by  their  respective  captains.  There  was  a 
brief  consultation  with  the  referee,  a coin  was  flung 
into  the  air,  sides  were  taken,  the  winners  turning 
their  backs  to  the  wind  ; and  in  a moment  one 
could  only  see  that  ball  tossed  hither  and  thither 
in  the  struggle,  and  a confused  mass  of  men  and 
camans,  as  they  fought  fiercely  for  victory,  and  the 
tide  of  the  battle  rolled  uncertain  here  and  there 
across  the  field.  And  the  combatants  were 
curiously  silent.  This,  too,  is  a modern  character- 
istic, and  a wholesome  one.  Instead  of  the  whoops 
and  yells  of  olden  times,  the  words  of  fierce 
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encouragement  or  expostulation,  the  cry  of  victory, 
and  the  curse  of  defeat,  one  only  saw  the  set  faces 
and  the  flying  figures,  the  victory  snatched  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  one,  the  defeat  of  the  other 
retrieved,  and  the  swift,  tumultuous  passion  that 
swayed  these  young  athletes  as  they  strained  every 
nerve  in  the  all-important  struggle  for  victory. 

Not  a word  broke  from  that  whirling  mass,  as 
the  heavy  ball  leaped  hither  and  thither,  tossed  by 
the  camans  from  hand  to  hand,  or  rolled  swiftly 
over  the  level  grass,  as  some  young  athlete,  with  the 
fleetness  of  a deer,  tapped  it  on  before  him,  until  he 
brought  it  within  reach  of  the  coveted  goal.  You 
heard  only  the  patter  of  feet,  the  light  or  heavy 
tap-tap-tap  on  the  ball,  the  crack  of  the  camans  as 
they  crossed  in  the  air  above  or  on  the  grass 
beneath  ; and  now  and  again  the  screams  of  women 
and  girls,  who  stampeded  wildly  when  the  ball 
was  driven  into  their  midst,  and  the  fierce,  flying 
combatants,  with  heaving  breasts  and  starting  eyes, 
forgot  their  chivalry  and  carried  the  tumult  of 
battle  right  in  amongst  their  excited  sisters. 
Indeed,  the  whole  excitement  seemed  to  be  limited 
to  the  spectators,  who  cheered  and  lamented, 
encouraged  or  rebuked  the  silent  athletes  on  whom 
the  honour  of  the  flag  depended.  One  alone 
amidst  the  din  and  tumult  of  the  field  maintained 
a stoical  composure,  and  that  was  “ the  Yank.” 
He  stood  apart  and  watched  the  strife,  as  impassive 
as  an  Indian  chief,  apparently  regardless  as  to 
which  side  victory  swayed  ; and  altogether  taking 
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but  an  academic  and  far-off  interest  in  the  entire 
affair. 

At  half-past  four  the  teams  were  almost  on  a tie, 
the  “ Skirmishers  ” having  two  goals  to  their  credit, 
and  the  “ Shandons  ” one  goal  and  some  points. 
The  final  tussle  was  just  about  to  come  off,  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  local  captain  had  been 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  had  been  ordered  off  the 
field.  There  was  consternation  in  the  ranks  of  the 
“ Skirmishers.”  Just  on  the  point  of  victory, 
their  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  They  held 
a long  and  eager  consultation  ; and  finally  decided 
to  enlist  one  or  other  of  the  spectators,  who  had 
been  members  of  the  Club,  but  not  picked  men. 
These  shook  their  heads.  The  issue  was  too 
important.  They  would  not  take  the  responsibility. 
Five  o’clock  was  near  ; and  the  referee  was  about 
to  give  his  final  decision  in  favour  of  the  strangers, 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  everyone,  “ the 
Yank,”  throwing  away  a half-burned  cigar,  and 
calmly  divesting  himself  of  coat  and  waistcoat, 
which  he  carefully  rolled  up  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a spectator,  came  forward,  took  up  a 
caman,  tested  it,  as  if  it  were  a Toledo  blade,  by 
leaning  all  his  weight  upon  it,  and  said  in  an  accent 
of  cool  indifference  : 

“ Let  me  take  a hand  ; I guess  I can  manage  it.” 

There  was  a general  laugh.  The  “ Shandons  ” 
were  delighted.  They  noticed  the  grey  hairs  in 
his  head  and  beard.  The  “ Skirmishers  ” demurred; 
but  one  wise  fellow,  who  had  been  studying  the 
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splendid  build  of  “ the  Yank,”  winked  and  said  : 
“ Yes,  we’ll  take  him.  Put  him  inside  goal.” 
The  excitement  rose  rapidly  with  this  new  event. 
The  disabled  Captain  heard  of  it,  and  insisted  upon 
being  taken  back  to  see  the  issue.  “ How  can  man 
die  better  ? ” etc.,  etc.  The  ball  was  once  more 
tossed  high,  the  victory  swayed  from  one  side  to 
the  other  ; the  cheers  rose  wildly  and  voluminously 
from  the  adherents  of  both  teams  ; until,  at  last, 
the  “ Shandons,”  pressing  home  for  victory,  drove 
the  ball  right  under  “ the  Yank’s  ” legs.  The 
foremost  champion,  rushing  forward  to  get  it 
through  the  goal,  found  himself,  he  knew  not  how, 
about  twenty  feet  away  from  the  ball  ; and  then  it 
seemed  as  if  a cyclone  had  struck  the  field.  At 
least,  a straight  path  was  cut  through  the  swaying 
confused  mass  of  the  combatants,  who  in  some 
mysterious  way  yielded  right  and  left.  Dis- 
regarding all  modern  rules  and  regulations,  “ the 
Yank  ” had  struck  straight  before  him  ; and  with 
his  powerful  arms  and  shoulders  had  cut  his  way 
as  clean  as  a swathe  of  ripe  corn  is  levelled  by  the 
teeth  of  the  mowing-machine  in  the  early  harvest 
time.  He  swept  along  quite  close  to  where  I was 
standing,  and  once  I heard  him  panting  : Tanam 
on  diabhal.  Then  I knew  he  was  Irish  ; and  my 
heart  went  out  to  him.  A few  cries  of  “A 
foul  ! a foul  ! ” were  raised  ; but  they  were 
hushed  into  ignominious  silence  by  the  plaudits 
of  the  crowd,  whose  feelings  of  respectful 
aversion  were  suddenly  converted  into  a paroxysm 
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of  unstinted  admiration.  j“  Go  it,  Yank  ! ” 
“ Cheers  for  the  ‘ Stars  and  Stripes  ’ ! ” “ Give 

them  ‘ Hail  Columbia,’  old  fellow ! 99  echoed 
on  every  side,  until  the  whole  mad  tumult  culmin- 
ated in  a wild  Irish  cheer,  as  the  ball  flew  swiftly 
over  the  heads  of  the  rival  combatants,  and,  despite 
the  frantic  efforts  of  the  goal-keeper  on  the 
“ Shandons’  ” side,  passed  out  gaily  through  the 
gates  of  the  goal.  Just  as  “ the  Yank  ” struck 
the  ball  the  blow  that  gained  the  victory,  there  was 
a wild,  mad  rush  toward  him  ; and  under  its  weight 
he  was  flung  down,  whilst  the  whole  human  mass 
squirmed  over  him.  When  they  were  raised,  one  by 
one  / ‘ the  Y ank”  was  unable  to  lift  himself.  A hundred 
willing  hands  offered  to  help  him  ; and  there  were 
some  angry  threats  toward  those  who  had  felled 
him.  A few  distinctively  Gaelic  questions  were 
also  put  : 

“ You’re  not  dead,  are  you  ? ” 

“ Wal,  no,”  he  said,  leisurely,  but  with  a gesture 
of  pain,  “ but  I guess  there  are  broken  bones 
somewhere,  anyhow.” 

He  was  gently  raised  on  a stretcher,  and  carried 
in  triumph  from  the  field.  As  the  bearers  were 
passing  out  the  front  gate,  the  captain  of  the  local 
team  came  forward  and  proffered  his  thanks  for 
the  assistance  given.  He  looked  wretchedly  ill, 
but  he  thought  he  had  this  duty  to  perform. 

“ Wal,”  said  the  Yank,  in  his  own  cool  way,  “ I 
guess  we  did  lick  them.  But,  young  man,  you  go 
home,  and  liquor  up  as  fast  as  you  can.” 
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Half-way  down  the  street,  an  old  man,  looking 
sideways  at  the  hero,  said  aloud  : 

“ Begobs,  there  was  nothin’  seen  like  it  since 
Casey  the  Hurler’s  time.” 

The  Yank  raised  himself  with  difficulty,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  old  man,  he  said  : 

“ Say  that  again,  Mister  ! ” 

“ I say,”  repeated  the  old  man,  somewhat 
embarrassed  now,  “ that  there  was  nothin’  seen 
like  that  since  Terence  Casey  single-handed  beat 
the  parishes  of  Ardpatrick  and  Glenroe.” 

“ That  was  a long  time  ago,  I guess,”  said  the 
Yank,  leaning  back  helplessly  again. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A NIGHT  RIDE. 

What  hope  ? The  same  judges,  the  same 
approvers,  the  same  prosecutor,  and  a similar 
jury.  Given  these  factors  you  must  necessarily 
have  the  same  result.  Certainly,  if  no  one  can  be 
found  to  knock  that  process  to  bits,  and  by  breaking 
up  one  factor,  break  up  the  whole  result.  But 
where  can  he  be  found  ? There  is  but  one  man 
in  Ireland — in  the  world — that  can  do  it  ; and 
he  is  ninety  miles  away  in  his  home  by  the  Atlantic. 
Nay,  he  is  engaged  for  a great  meeting  in  Tralee 
to-morrow  about  the  everlasting  question  of 
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Tenant-right.  There  is  no  train,  no  telegraph, 
no  postal  service.  It  is  impossible  ! 

Nay,  not  impossible  to  such  love  as  brother  has 
for  brother.  They  speak  of  a certain  horse  in  the 
city  here,  broad-chested,  sinewy,  deep-winded. 
He’ll  do  the  journey  to  Macroom  if  put  to  it,  and 
there  we  get  a relay  of  horses  for  the  west.  And 
you  ? Yes,  I,  William  Burke,  whose  brother  is 
over  yonder  awaiting  trial — I will  ride  to  Derrynane 
Abbey,  I will  see  the  Counsellor,  I will  offer  him 
your  behests,  and  bring  him  hither  if  I can.  But 
his  fee  ? That’s  easily  settled.  In  one  hour 
a hundred  guineas  are  collected,  the  horse  is  duly 
fed  and  caparisoned,  and  a little  group,  outside  the 
city,  bid  the  young  night-rider  God-speed  ! 

It  was  a wet,  warm  night,  dark  as  Erebus  ; and  the 
twain,  steed  and  rider,  knew  nothing  of  the  road. 
All  they  knew  was  that  they  should  follow  for  some 
time  the  course  of  the  river,  which  they  could  hear 
murmuring  on  the  left,  as  it  tore  over  stones  and 
pebbles  on  its  mad  rush  to  the  sea.  They  were 
soon  splashed  with  mud  from  head  to  heel,  and  the 
soft,  warm  rain  had  penetrated  under  and  through 
the  light  garments  the  rider  wore,  that  his  weight 
might  lie  easy  on  the  gallant  animal,  on  whose 
endurance  and  swiftness  so  many  lives  were  now 
depending.  But  neither  animal  nor  rider  felt 
aught  but  the  stimulus  of  some  mighty  force  that 
summoned  all  their  energies,  and  would  make  their 
success  a triumph  beyond  description,  and  their 
failure — well,  as  the  thought  of  its  possibility 
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flashed  across  the  young  man’s  mind,  a great  lump 
came  into  his  throat,  and  he  had  to  gulp  down  his 
emotion.  His  brother — the  lad  who  was  endeared 
to  him  by  a thousand  associations,  of  childhood, 
boyhood,  and  manhood — was  within  possible 
distance  of  the  hangman’s  grasp — and,  oh  ! it 
was  too  terrible  to  think  of  it  ! He  freed  his  bridle 
hand,  and  dashed  it,  wet  with  the  rain  of  that 
winter’s  night,  across  his  eyes,  and  urged  the  brave 
animal  more  swiftly  onwards  on  their  great  mission. 
Once  or  twice  a word  of  warning  was  shouted 
after  him,  but  he  heeded  it  not.  There 
was  one  fearful  object  behind  him — the  phan- 
tom of  a horrible  dread  ; and  one  objective 
before  him — the  man  who  could  exorcise  that 
phantom  ; and  he  knew  naught  else.  A few  times 
he  had  to  rein  up  before  a blazing  forge,  or  a 
labourer’s  dwelling,  to  ask  the  way,  whilst  the 
villagers,  frightened  at  his  appearance,  and  his 
panting  horse,  would  ask  : 

“ What  is  it,  boy  ? A sick-call  ? ” 

“ A death-call,”  he  would  answer.  “ Which 
road  ? — quick,  quick.” 

And  they  would  point  it  out  with  a muttered 
ejaculation,  as  the  phantom  horseman  disappeared 
in  the  darkness  : “ God  save  us  all,  this  blessed 
and  holy  night ! ” 

At  last,  without  stumble  or  accident,  the  horse 
and  rider  burst  into  the  streets  of  Macroom  about 
nine  o’clock,  and  drew  up  at  the  principal  inn.  It 
was  a strange  apparition,  and  presently  attracted 
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a crowd.  A great  cloud  of  steam  arose  from  the 
chestnut  coat  of  the  horse,  as  he  stood  there  panting 
and  covered  with  sweat ; and  a similar  cloud  arose 
round  the  rain-soaken  garments  of  the  rider.  And 
whither  is  thy  night-ride  ? was  the  cry.  Rest  here  ! 
Horse  and  man  both  need  it ! 

“ Rest  ? ” cried  the  young  man.  “ I have  done 
but  a fraction  of  my  journey.  Good  friends, 
food  and  a drink  for  this  poor  animal,  and  a morsel 
of  food  for  myself.  Then,  a fresh  horse,  if  he  is 
to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  and  I’m  off  again  ! ” 

“ But  whither,  boy  ? No  man  ever  rode  like 
that  before,  except  to  flee  death,  or  win  a wife  ! ” 

And  he  explained. 

“ Derrynane  ? O’Connell  ? Sixty-five  miles  as 
the  crow  flies  ! Nonsense,  man,  the  thing  is 
impossible.  Somebody  arrest  that  boy  ! He’s 
gone  clean  mad  ! ” 

But  he  only  listened  and  ate  and  drank,  and 
said  nothing. 

The  ostler  came  forward. 

“ Not  a horse  to  be  had  in  Macroom.  All  gone 
up  to  the  Assizes.  Big  business  there  ! and  all 
the  lawyers  and  gentry  are  gone  up.” 

The  boy’s  heart  sank.  He  looked  at  the  weary, 
foam-flecked  horse,  thought  of  the  seventy  miles 
of  road,  declared  it  in  his  judgment  an  impossible 
feat.  But  then  the  face  of  his  brother,  John, 
staring  out  from  the  dock,  rose  before  him. 

“ Look  here,  men  of  Muskerry,  I am  riding 
to-night  as  no  man  ever  rode  before.  We  are  all 
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on  the  same  side.  The  halter  is  around  my  brother’s 
neck  to-day.  To-morrow  it  may  be  around  yours, 
or  your  sons’.  Is  there  no  horse  to  be  had  ? I 
was  told  I could  get  a change  of  horses  here  ! ” 

They  greatly  pitied  him.  But  no  ! not  a horse 
was  to  be  had.  If  McWilliams  could  not  give  one, 
there  was  nowhere  else  to  look,  unless  he  would 
take  some  farmer’s  garron , that  would  pitch  him 
before  he  was  half  a mile  on  the  road.  But  to- 
morrow, Sunday,  the  farmers  would  be  in  town, 
and  they  would  search  Muskerry  for  him, 

“ To  -morrow  ! Alas  ! to-morrow  would  be  too 
late ! Seventy  miles  to  go  and  ninety  to 
return 

A gleam  of  hope  shot  up. 

“ Can  you,  good  people,  let  me  have  a relay  of 
horses  here  for  the  Counsellor  and  myself  to- 
morrow night  ? ” 

“ Yes,  lad,  if  they  are  to  be  had  in  Muskerry. 
Twenty,  if  you  like,  and  stout  men  to  lead  them.” 

“ Can  you  send  forward — say,  twenty  miles  or 
so — a horse  or  two  ? The  Counsellor  will  probably 
drive.” 

“ Ay,  ay,  lad,  it  shall  be  so.  They’ll  meet  him  at 
Keim-a-neigh,  or  beyond  Inchigeela,  so  surely  as 
I hold  the  Muskerry  Hotel.” 

4 4 A thousand  thanks  ! Now,  give  him  his  head,” 
and  forward  again  into  the  night  ! 

And  the  women  said  “ God-speed  ! Surely  God 
and  His  Mother  will  help  him  ! The  brother  of 
such  a cradle  must  be  well  worth  saving  ! ” 
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It  was  midnight  as  they  passed  Inchigeela, 
leaving  Lough  Lua  on  the  left,  and  the  horse’s  hoofs 
began  to  thunder  and  wake  dreadful  echoes  from 
cliff  to  cliff  amongst  the  passes  that  guard  the 
Kingdom  of  Kerry.  He  guessed  from  the 
descriptions  he  had  already  heard  that  they  were  now 
beyond  the  frontier  ; but  the  whole  width  of  Kerry 
was  before  them,  afar  to  the  very  headlands  that 
have  breasted  the  Atlantic  since  Creation.  Will 
the  brave  animal  do  it  ? Well,  who  knows  ? 
And  surely  God  is  with  us.  A little  after  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning  a faint  pearly  light  behind  him  fore- 
told the  dawn  ; and  soon  the  mists  cleared  away, 
and  he  saw  beyond  the  cloud  of  steam  that  rose 
from  his  horse’s  neck  and  haunches  that  they  were 
passing  through  glens  and  valleys  of  great  loveli- 
ness, though  the  winter  was  upon  them,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  night.  Cattle  browsed  peacefully 
along  the  meadows  that  skirted  the  wayside  ; and 
here  and  there,  on  knolls  and  between  rocks,  hidden 
in  moss  and  lichens,  sheep  lay  quietly  awaiting 
the  fuller  dawn  to  go  to  their  pasturage  again.  Signs 
of  life,  too,  became  soon  visible  amongst  this 
early-rising  and  industrious  people  ; and  the 
weary  rider  was  able  to  dismount  and  get  food 
and  drink  for  his  horse  and  himself.  And  every- 
where the  same  sympathetic  inquiries  were  met  by 
the  same  replies  ; and  great  pity  was  lavished 
on  the  boy  who  had  undertaken  so  tremendous 
a task  for  a brother’s  life.  But  there  was  no  staying 
nor  stopping.  The  goal  was  not  yet  reached, 
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and  there  were  difficulties  yet  to  be  surmounted. 
The  last  hours  of  the  weary  ride  were  the  worst. 

“ Go  straight  on,5’  he  was  directed,  “ till  you  see 
the  sea.  Then  turn  sharp  to  the  right,  and  down 
in  the  valley  you’ll  see  the  Abbey.  And  may  God 
grant  you’ll  find  the  Counsellor  before  you  this 
blessed  and  holy  Sunday  morning.” 

And  on  he  went,  his  hopes  rising  as  the  physical 
faculties  were  giving  way  ; on,  on,  in  a kind  of 
dream,  for  the  brain  was  weary  after  a night  of 
anxiety.  He  saw,  as  in  a vision,  houses,  farms, 
trees,  speeding  past  ; he  returned  the  salute,  “ God 
save  you  ! God  save  you  kindly  ! ” as  if  he  were 
talking  in  his  sleep.  He  nodded  in  his  saddle, 
and  even  the  mighty  errand  on  which  he  was  sent 
was  fading  away  into  a thing  of  insignificance, 
when  a stumble  suddenly  brought  back  his  senses  ; 
and  pulling  up  the  animal  tightly,  and  as  if  by 
instinct,  to  save  the  fall,  he  looked  up  and  saw 
the  steel-blue  sea,  shivering  in  the  dawn  wind, 
and  he  knew  his  journey  was  at  an  end.  He  turned 
swiftly  to  the  right,  and  in  a few  moments  saw  deep 
down  in  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  a purple  mountain, 
and  embowered  in  forest  trees,  the  Abbey  of 
Derrynane,  the  home  of  the  Liberator,  and  the 
goal  of  all  his  desires.  He  stumbled  into  the 
courtyard,  and  dismounted,  or  rather  fell  from 
the  fagged  and  froth-flecked  beast. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WAIFS. 

Glenanaar,  the  glen  of  slaughter,  is  a deep 
ravine,  running  directly  north  and  south  through 
a lower  spur  of  the  mountains  that  divide  Cork 
and  Limerick.  The  boundary  line  that  separates 
these  counties,  and  also  the  dioceses  of  Cloyne 
and  Limerick,  and  the  parishes  of  Ardpatrick 
and  Doneraile,  runs  right  along  the  top  of  the  glen, 
and  close  to  that  boundary  line  on  the  southern 
side  was  the  farm  of  Edmond  Connors,  one  of  the 
men  who  had  been  put  back  on  the  second  trial 
in  the  Doneraile  Conspiracy,  of  which  we  have 
just  written.  His  farm  lay  along  the  slope  of  the 
valley,  facing  directly  east.  It  extended  right  over 
the  slope,  and  was  terminated  there  by  the  wild 
heather  of  the  mountain  ; and  it  stretched  down- 
wards to  the  river,  always  full  even  in  summer, 
but  a fierce,  angry  torrent  in  winter  ; and  which 
took  its  name,  Avon,  or,  as  it  is  pronounced,  Own- 
anaar,  from  the  same  terrific  battle  after  which  the 
glen  is  named.  The  house,  a long,  low  building, 
thatched  with  reed,  fronted  the  south,  and, 
although  very  remote  from  village  or  town,  the 
whole  place — farm,  field,  and  river — were  as  cosey 
and  picturesque  as  could  be  found  in  Ireland. 
Edmond  Connors,  the  proprietor,  was,  as  we  have 
said,  a man  of  Herculean  strength,  broad- 
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shouldered,  deep-chested,  strong-limbed  ; but  you 
needed  only  to  look  at  that  calm,  clear  face,  and 
those  mild,  blue  eyes,  that  looked  at  you  with 
a half-pitying,  half-sorrowful  glance,  to  see,  as 
everyone  said,  that  Edmond  Connors  “ would 
not  hurt  a child.” 

Since  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  his  merciful  escape 
from  a horrible  death,  old  Edmond  Connors  was 
accustomed  to  remain  even  more  alone  than  was  his 
usual  wont.  Always  of  a solitary  turn  of  mind,  he 
began  now  to  haunt  the  mountains  continually. 
Sometimes  he  was  seen  sitting  on  the  low  parapet 
of  a bridge  that  crossed  the  mountain  stream, 
sometimes  on  a great  boulder  deep  down  in  some 
primeval  valley,  visited  only  by  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  ; and  sometimes  his  great  form  was  seen 
outlined  against  the  wintry  sky,  as  he  knelt  and 
prayed  on  one  of  those  immense  stones  that  form 
cairns  on  the  crest  of  the  hills  looking  down  into 
the  glens  and  dales  of  Limerick. 

There  was  a heavy  fall  of  snow  a few  days  before 
Christmas  of  this  year.  The  whole  landscape  was 
covered  with  this  white,  pure  surface,  except  where 
the  river,  now  blackened  by  the  contrast,  cut  its  cold, 
dark  way  between  the  clefts  it  had  made  for  itself 
out  of  the  soft  sand  of  the  hills.  The  bleak,  dreary 
appearance  of  the  landscape,  however,  did  not 
deter  Edmond  Connors  from  his  daily  ramble 
in  the  mountains.  His  strong  gaiters  and  boots 
defied  the  wet  of  the  snow-clad  heather  ; and  he 
trudged  along  through  slushy  bog  and  across  wet 
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fields,  only  stopping  from  time  to  time  to  look  down 
across  the  white,  level  plain  that  stretched  its 
monotone  of  silver  till  it  touched  the  sky-line, 
and  was  merged  in  it.  One  evening,  just  as  dusk 
fell,  about  four  o’clock,  and  the  atmosphere  became 
sensibly  colder,  he  turned  his  footsteps  homeward. 
His  way  led  across  the  little  bridge  down  beyond  the 
plantation  of  fir-trees  on  the  main  road.  As  he 
came  in  sight  of  it  he  saw  in  the  twilight  a woman 
sitting  on  the  low  parapet,  with  a child  in  her  arms. 
His  footsteps  were  so  completely  muffled  by  the 
soft  snow  that  she  was  unaware  of  his  approach, 
until  he  came  quite  close  to  her,  and  she  woke  up 
from  her  reveries  and  stared  at  him.  She  was 
quite  young,  but  the  child  in  her  arms  told  that  she 
was  married.  Her  face  would  have  been  very 
beautiful,  except  that  it  was  now  drawn  tight  as 
parchment  ; and  two  great  black  eyes  stared  out 
of  the  pallor,  as  if  in  fright  at  some  undefined  but 
yet  unrealized  sorrow  that  was  haunting  her  with 
its  shadow.  The  old  man  approached  and  said 
kindly  : 

“ God  save  you,  honest  ’oman  ! Sure  ’tis  a 
cold  evening  to  be  out  ; and  a cold  rest  you  have 
got  for  yerself.” 

The  woman  did  not  answer. 

“ Wisha,  then,  me  poor  ’oman,”  said  the  old  man, 
kindly  ; “ you  ought  to  seek  shelter  to-night,  if 
not  for  yerself,  at  least  for  yer  little  child.” 

The  woman  remained  silent,  with  averted  face. 
He  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out  a silver  piece. 
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“ Here,  me  poor  ’oman,”  he  said,  extending  the 
coin  toward  her.  “ I haven’t  much ; but  the 
Lord  has  been  good  to  me,  and  we  must  be  good 
to  every  poor  creature  that  wants  it.” 

She  put  the  hand  aside  with  an  angry  gesture  ; 
and  rising  up  to  her  full  stature,  she  looked  at  the 
old  man  with  blazing  eyes. 

“ Edmond  Connors,”  she  said,  “ I know  you,  and 
you  don’t  know  me.  But  you  go  your  ways,  and 
let  me  go  mine.  It  will  be  better  for  you  in  the 
end.” 

“ Wisha,  then,  agragal,”  he  said  humbly,  “ sure 
I meant  no  harm  ; but  I thought  it  ’ud  be  murder 
entirely  to  see  you  and  your  little  gorlach  on  the 
road  a night  like  this.” 

“ Why  do  you  talk  to  me  of  murder  ? ” she  said. 
“ Haven’t  you  murder  on  your  own  soul  ? And 
isn’t  the  rope  swinging  for  you  yet  ? ” 

“ I have  not  murder,  nor  any  other  crime  on  my 
soul,”  he  said,  meekly,  “ though,  God  knows,  I am 
a sinful  man  enough.  But  you’re  out  of  your  mind, 
me  poor  ’oman,  and  you  don’t  understan’  the  words 
you’re  speakin’.” 

“ I wish  ’twas  true  for  you,  Edmond  Connors,” 
she  said.  n I wish  to  God  to-night  that  I was  mad 
out  entirely  ; and  then  I could  do  what  I was 
goin’  to  do,  when  God  or  the  devil  sent  you  across 
my  path.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said  the  old  man, 
now  very  anxious  ; “ but  if  you  were  thinkin’  of 
doin’  any  harm  to  yerself  or  yer  child,  may  God  and 
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His  Blessed  and  Holy  Mother  prevent  you.  Sure 
that’s  the  last  of  all.” 

“ Would’nt  it  be  better  for  me  to  be  dead  and 
buried,”  she  said,  somewhat  more  calmly,  “ than 
be  harried  from  house  to  house,  and  from  parish 
to  parish,  as  I am,  with  every  door  slammed  in  me 
face,  and  a curse  following  me  on  me  road  ? ” 

<£  That’s  queer,”  said  the  old  man  ; “ sure, 

haven’t  you  the  ring  on  your  marriage-finger  as  well 
as  the  best  of  them  ? ” 

“ I have  so,”  she  said.  “ More  bad  luck  and  mis- 
fortune ’tis  to  me.  ’Tis  I’d  be  the  happy  ’oman  if  I 
could  break  that  ring,  and  put  the  pieces  where  they 
couldn’t  be  found.” 

“ At  least,”  said  the  old  man,  compassionately 
watching  the  blue  eyes  that  stared  up  at  him  from 
the  pinched,  starved  face  of  the  child,  “ you  should 
consider  the  child  that  God  sent  you  ; and  if  you 
cannot  do  anything  to  help  yourself,  or  if  you 

were  thinkin’  of  somethin’  bad  agin  it ” 

“ What  could  I be  thinkin’  of  ? ” she  said, 
defiantly.  “ If  you  have  murder  in  your  own 
heart,  Edmond  Connors,  that’s  no  reason  ye’d 
suspect  me  of  the  same.” 

“ I see,  me  good  ’oman,”  said  the  old  man, 
moving  slowly  away,  “ you’re  not  from  this  neigh- 
burhood,  tho’  ye  seem  to  know  me  name.  No- 
body in  this  parish  ’ud  spake  as  you  have  done. 
And,”  he  said,  with  some  little  temper,  “ it 
wouldn’t  be  safe  for  them  if  they  did.” 

It  seemed  to  touch  some  latent  sensibility  in  the 
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wretched  woman,  for  after  some  hesitation  she 
called  after  him. 

“ I ask  your  pardon,”  she  said,  “ for  the  hard 
words  I said  agin  you  just  now.  You  didn’t 
deserve  them  ; and  no  one  knows  that  better  than 
me.  If  I could  say  all  I’d  like  to  say,  Edmond 
Connors,  there  ’ud  be  short  work  with  your  next 
trial.  But  me  mouth  is  shut.  But  only  for  this 
little  creature,  me  Annie,  me  only  tie  on  earth, 
I’d  very  soon  put  the  seas  between  me  and  them 
you  know.  An’  I suppose  ’twas  God  sent  you 
this  cold,  dark  night,  to  save  me  soul  from  hell  ; 
for,  Edmond  Connors,  the  murder  I said  was  on 
your  soul,  and  ’twas  a lie,  was  very  near  bein’  on 
me  own.” 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  sorrowfully  in  the 
growing  twilight.  There  was  something  in  her 
aspect,  something  in  her  words  with  their  myster- 
ious allusions,  that  attracted  and  interested  him. 
And  the  blue  eyes  of  the  child  seemed  to  haunt 
him,  and  ask  for  protection. 

“ Now,  me  poor  ’oman,”  he  said,  “ you’re  back 
in  yer  senses  again.  Here,  now,  take  these  few 
shillings  and  buy  somethin’  warm  for  yourself,  for 
ye  need  it  ; and  keep  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother 
ever  before  yer  sight.” 

She  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  it  lingered  long  in 
his  great  rough  palm,  whilst  she  fixed  her  glowing 
eyes,  shaded  with  anxiety,  upon  him.  Then,  in  a 
sudden  impulse,  she  raised  the  big,  strong  hand  to 
her  lips  ; and,  dragging  her  wretched  shawl  more 
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closely  around  her,  strode  away.  The  old  man 
stood  and  watched  her  tall,  girlish  figure,  as  it 
swayed  along  the  road,  darkly  outlined  against 
the  white  background  of  the  snow.  Then  he 
moved  slowly  homeward. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

NODLAG. 

Christmas  morning  came  round  ; and  the  snow 
was  still  heavy  in  cleft  and  hollow  ; whilst  on  the 
open  roads  it  had  been  beaten  by  many  feet  of  men 
and  horses  into  a sheet  of  yellow  ice  that  made 
walking  very  troublesome  and  dangerous. 

The  family  had  gone  to  early  Mass,  some  to 
Ardpatrick  or  Ballyorgan,  some  down  to  their  own 
parish  church  ; for,  despite  the  inclement  weather, 
there  was  some  pleasure  in  meeting  friends  on  such 
a day,  and  exchanging  Christmas  greetings.  The 
boys  who  had  been  home  early  from  Mass  went 
out  with  their  sticks  to  hunt  the  wren  ; and  Hy, 
Droleen  ! Hy , Droleen  ! echoed  from  copse  and 
thicket,  as  the  young  lads  shouted  the  hunting  cry 
far  away  across  the  mountains.  The  rest  of  the 
family  got  back  early  from  Mass  also,  and  the  deep 
hush  of  a Christmas  Sabbath  fell  swiftly  down  over 
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the  entire  land,  for  it  was  a matter  of  honour 
in  Ireland  that  each  family  should  be  swiftly 
gathered  together,  and  .have  their  fireside  conse- 
crated against  all  intrusion  on  that  day. 

When  night  fell,  all  gathered  together  around  the 
table,  where  smoked  the  Christmas  dinner.  This, 
too,  was  invariable  in  every  Irish  household.  The 
roast  goose,  stuffed  with  potatoes  and  onions, 
the  pig's  head,  garlanded  with  curly  cabbage,  a 
piece  of  salt  beef,  and  an  abundance  of  potatoes  was, 
and  is,  the  never- changing  menu  in  these  humble, 
Christian  households.  In  places  where  there  is 
a little  more  pretension,  a rice  pudding,  plentifully 
sprinkled  with  currants,  or  a plum  pudding,  is  in 
much  request.  And  then  the  decks  are  cleared  for 
action  ; and  the  great  Christmas  cake,  black  with 
raisins,  is  surrounded  and  steamed  by  smoking 
tumblers  of  punch  ; and  all  relax  for  a cosey, 
comfortable  evening  of  innocent  mirth  and  enjoy- 
ment around  the  glowing  fire  of  turf  and  logs,  on 
the  sacred  hearths  of  Ireland.  And  there  are  songs 
and  dances  galore , and  absolute  fraternity  and 
equality,  for  servant  boys  and  girls  mix  freely 
with  the  family  on  this  great  holiday  of  Christian 
communism  ; and  many  a quaint  story  is  told 
and  many  a quaint  legend  unearthed,  as  the 
memory  of  the  old  travels  back  into  the  past,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  young  leap  forward  to  the  future. 

Late  in  the  evening,  or  rather  night,  in  this  little 
home  of  Glenanaar,  the  thoughts  of  the  family  took 
a melancholy  turn.  The  song  had  been  sung,  the 
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story  told  ; the  girls  and  boys  were  tired  after  jig 
and  reel,  and  the  whole  family  circle  were  gathered 
around  the  fire  now  smouldering  down  in  hot 
cinders  and  white  ashes.  The  dim,  crimson  light 
predisposed  them  to  meditation  and  even  gloom, 
as  the  huge  giant  shadows  were  cast  on  the  walls 
and  upwards  where  the  blackened  rafters  glistened 
under  the  dark,  smoke-begrimed  thatch.  After 
a long  silence,  the  vanithee , Mrs.  Connors,  with 
her  hands  folded  upon  her  lap,  said,  looking  intently 
at  the  fire  : 

“ I hope  we’ll  all  be  well  and  happy  this  time 
twelve-month  ! Sure,  ’tis  little  we  know  what’s 
before  us  ! Who’d  ever  think  last  Christmas 
that  we’d  see  what  we  saw  this  harvest  ? ” 

“ There’s  no  use  in  drawin’  it  up  to-night,  Bess,” 
said  the  old  man.  “ The  cornin’  year,  and  every 
year  of  our  lives,  is  in  the  hands  of  God  ! ” 

“ True  for  you,”  said  the  vanithee . “ But,  sure 

how  can  we  help  talkin’  about  what  our  hearts  are 
full  of  ? ” 

“ ’Tis  all  over  now,”  said  her  husband,  spreading 
his  hands  before  the  embers.  “ At  least,  we  may 
hope  so.  As  long  as  the  Counsellor  is  to  the  fore, 
the  people  are  safe.” 

“ You  never  know,”  said  his  wife,  whose  feminine 
instincts  inclined  to  despondency.  “ It’s  clear  as 
noonday,  that  there’s  them  in  the  country  still  that 
’ud  swear  black  was  white,  and  night  was  day.” 
“Until  they’re  made  such  an  example  of,”  said  a 
deep  voice  from  the  settle,  “ that  no  one  of  their 
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seed,  breed,  or  generation  shall  be  left  to  swear 
away  honest  lives  again.” 

“ They  say,”  added  another  of  the  boys,  “ that 
Cloumper  Daly  # is  spirited  away  already  ; but  the 
other  ruffian  is  under  trainin’  again  by  the  police  in 
Dublin  to  swear  harder  the  next  time.” 

“ They’re  to  be  pitied,  the  poor,  misfortunate 
creatures,”  said  Edmond  Connors.  “ It  must  be 
hard  times  that  drove  them  to  such  a trade.” 

“ Wisha,  then,  father,”  said  one  of  the  girls,  who 
could  make  bolder  on  her  parents  than  her  brothers, 
“ I wish  you’d  keep  your  pity  for  them  that  deserve 
it  better.  Hard  times,  indeed  ! As  if  anything 
could  excuse  wholesale  perjury  and  murder  ! ” 

“ You  have  your  feelings,  Kate,”  said  the  old 
man,  “ and  sure  I don’t  blame  you.  ’Twould  be 
a lonesome  Shrove  for  you,  if  Willy  Burke  hadn’t 
done  what  he  did.” 

This  allusion  to  Kate’s  approaching  marriage  with 
John  Burke  only  exasperated  her  the  more. 

“ Yes,  father,”  she  said,  “ but  as  Donal  here  says 
what  protection  have  any  of  ye,  so  long  as  any  of 
that  dirty  spawn  of  informers  is  left  in  the  country  ?” 
“ ’Twas  a brave  ride,  surely,”  said  the  old  man, 
not  heeding.  “ I heard  Dr.  O’Brien  say  from  the 
altar,  that  in  a hunder’  or  two  hunder’  years’  time, 
there’ll  be  ballads  and  songs  about  it.” 

“ You  heard  him  say,  too,”  said  Kate,  flushed  and 
excited  with  the  dance,  and  the  thought  of  her 
lover’s  peril  thus  brought  back  to  her  mind,  “ that 

* “ Cloumper  Dawley  ” is  the  name  by  which  the  famous 
informer  is  still  spoken  of  in  the  parish. 
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he  hoped  every  approver  and  informer  would  clear 
out  of  his  parish,  and  leave  no  trace  behind  them 
in  wife  or  child.” 

“ Go  out,  Donal,”  said  the  old  man,  not  relishing 
this  turn  the  conversation  was  taking,  “an’  bring  in 
a creel  of  dry  turf  and  fagots  for  the  fire.  Sure  we 
have  some  hours  yet  before  bed-time,  and  the  sight 
of  the  fire  is  good.  And,”  he  continued,  turning 
around,  as  Donal  promptly  obeyed,  “ take  a look 
at  the  cows  in  the  stalls,  and  see  they’re  all  right 
agin  the  night.  It  is  as  cold  for  them  creatures  as 
it  is  for  ourselves.” 

Donal,  a “ boy  ” of  thirty-five  or  forty,  went 
out  into  the  keen  frosty  air  ; and  first  approached 
the  outhouse  where  the  wood  was  kept.  Having 
collected  a goodly  bundle,  he  went  over  to  the  great 
long  rick  of  black  turf,  now  blanketed  under  a heap 
of  frozen  snow.  He  could  not  find  the  usual 
creel  ; so,  lighting  a stable  lantern,  he  went  over 
to  the  byre  where  the  cattle  were  stalled  for  the 
night.  Three  of  the  beasts  were  comfortably 
asleep  in  their  stalls  ; the  remaining  three  bent 
down  their  wet  nozzles,  and  breathed  on  something 
that  lay  on  the  floor.  Surprised  beyond  measure, 
Donal  went  over,  and  stooping  down  saw  his  turf- 
creel,  and  lying  therein,  warmed  and  saved  by  the 
breath  of  the  dumb  oxen,  was  the  sweetest  and 
prettiest  child  he  ever  saw.  The  little  creature 
opened  its  blue  eyes  at  the  lantern  light,  and  stared 
and  smiled  at  its  discoverer.  The  cows  drew  back. 
Their  services  were  no  longer  wanted.  But  one 
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came  back  from  the  stalls  ; and,  as  if  loath  to  leave 
its  little  charge,  put  down  its  wet  nose  again,  and 
breathed  the  warm  vapour  of  breath  on  the 
infant. 

The  big  Donal  was  so  surprised  that,  as  he  said, 
you  could  knock  him  down  with  a feather.  But, 
leaving  the  lantern  on  the  floor,  he  came  over 
leisurely  to  the  house,  smiling  at  the  surprise  he 
was  going  to  give  the  family.  Then  he  stopped  a 
moment,  debating  with  himself  what  would  be  the 
most  dramatic  form  in  which  he  could  make  the 
revelation.  Like  a good  artist  he  finally  decided 
that  the  simplest  way  would  be  the  most  effective  ; 
so  he  pushed  open  the  kitchen  door  and  said  : 
“ Come  here,  Kate,  I want  you  a minit.” 

“ Wisha,  then,”  said  Kate,  reluctant  enough  to 
leave  the  warm  house  and  go  out  into  the  frosty  air, 
“ ’tis  you’re  always  wantin’  somethin’.  What  is 
it  now  ? ” 

When  they  were  in  the  yard,  Donal  said  to 
her  : 

“ Keep  yer  senses  about  you,  Kate  ; for  you’ll  see 
the  queerest  thing  you  ever  saw  now  ! ” 

“ What  is  it,”  said  Kate,  now  quite  excited ; 
“ is  it  a ghost  or  one  of  the  ‘ good  people  ’ ? ” 

“ ’Tis  a fairy  whatever,”  said  Donal,  going  over 
and  letting  the  light  fall  down  on  the  smiling  face 
of  the  child.  “ Did  ye  ever  see  the  like  before  ? 
What’ll  they  say  inside  ? ” 

Kate  uttered  a little  scream  of  surprise,  and 
clasped  her  hands. 
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Glory  be  to  God  ! Did  anyone  ever  see  the 
likes  before  ? I wonder  is  it  something  good, 
or ” 

“ Here/’  said  Donal,  “ catch  a grip  of  the  creel, 
and  let  us  take  the  creature  into  the  fire.  And  I 
suppose  she’s  starving.” 

The  brother  and  sister  lifted  the  basket  gently, 
and,  leaving  the  lantern  behind  them,  took  the 
infant  across  the  snow-covered  yard,  and  pushed 
open  the  kitchen  door. 

“ Here’s  a Christmas-box  for  ye  that  we  found  in 
the  stable,”  said  Donal,  with  great  delight. 
“ Begobs,  whoever  sent  it  made  no  mistake  about  it. 
She’s  a real  little  jewel.” 

The  whole  family  rose,  except  Edmond  Connors, 
who  kept  his  place  by  the  fire.  He  was  always  proof 
against  sudden  emotions  of  all  kinds.  They 
gathered  around  the  basket  which  Donal  and  Kate 
brought  over  to  the  fire  ; and  there  was  a mingled 
chorus  of  wonder,  surprise,  anger,  pity,  as  the  little 
creature  lay  there  before  them,  so  pretty,  so  helpless, 
so  abandoned. 

The  only  member  of  the  family  who  did  not 
evince  the  least  surprise  was  Edmond  Connors 
himself.  He  continued  staring  at  the  little  waif 
that  lay  at  his  feet,  blinking  up  at  him  with  her  clear, 
blue  eyes,  as  the  ruddy  flames  from  the  wood  and 
turf  now  leaped  up  merrily  again.  He  at  once 
recognized  the  child  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  arms 
of  the  half-demented  creature  who  had  accosted 
him  on  the  bridge. 
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The  vanithee , at  last,  impatient  at  his  silence, 
said  : 

“ Well,  then,  Edmond  Connors,  one  would  think 
ye  weren’t  in  yer  own  house,  ye’re  so  silent,  sittin’ 
there  and  twirlin’  yer  thumbs,  and  with  yer 
K Well  ! well  ! ’ Can’t  you  say  somethin’  to 
relieve  our  feelin’s  ? ” 

“ I think,”  said  the  old  man,  deliberately,  and 
with  a little  chuckle  of  amusement,  “ that  it  ’ud 
be  no  harm  if  ye  warmed  a little  sup  of  milk  and  gave 
it  to  the  creature ” 

“ True  for  you,  faith,”  said  his  wife.  “ You 
always  say  the  right  thing,  Edmond  Connors,  if 
you  don’t  say  much  ! ” 

The  milk  was  warmed  ; and  the  little  creature 
drank  it  eagerly,  and  brightened  up  after  its  simple 
supper.  And  then  began  an  eager  search  in  its 
clothes  for  some  sign  or  token  of  its  birth  or  parent- 
age. This  was  unavailing.  The  little  garments 
were  clean,  and  sound,  and  warm  ; but  no  scrap 
of  paper  nor  sign  of  needle  afforded  the  least 
indication  of  who  the  child  was,  or  whence  it  had 
come.  And  the  uncertainty  gave  rise  to  a warmer 
debate — about  the  religion  of  the  child,  and  whether 
she  had  been  christened,  and  what  might  be  her 
name. 

“ Take  my  word  for  it,”  said  one  of  the  servant 
girls,  “ the  mother  that  carried  that  child  is  no 
great  things.  Perhaps  ’twas  that  mad  ’oman  who 
was  around  here  a couple  of  weeks  ago.” 

“ The  mad  ’oman  ! ” said  Edmond  Connors, 
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for  the  first  time  turning  around.  “ What  mad 
’oman  ? ” 

“ Some  poor  angashore  of  a creature  that  came 
round  here  a couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  asked  was 
this  where  Edmond  Connors  lived,”  said  his  wife. 
“We  tried  to  be  civil  to  her  ; but  she  cursed  and 
melted  us  all,  yourself  in  the  bargain.” 

“ And  had  she  a child  wid  her  ? ” asked  the  old 
man,  innocently. 

“ We  don’t  know.  She  had  some  bundle  in  her 
arms  whatever.  But  we  thought  she  was  gatherin’ 
up  for  the  Christmas  time.  But  whoever  she  was, 
she  was  no  great  things.  We  were  glad  when  she 
took  her  face  off  us.” 

“ But  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  child,  at  all,  at 
all  ? ” asked  one  of  the  girls.  “ And  why  did  her 
misfortunate  mother  pick  us  out  to  leave  her  with 
us  ? ” 

“ I suppose  she  thought  we’d  keep  her,”  said  her 
mother. 

“ And  won’t  you  ? ” said  the  old  man,  looking 
at  the  child  and  the  fire. 

“ Won’t  we  ? Did  anyone  hear  such  a 
question  ? ” said  Mrs.  Connors.  “ Faith,  I’m 
sure  we  won’t.  Nice  business  we’d  have  rearing 
a child  that  might  be  ill-got.  We’ve  enough  to  do, 
faith,  these  times  to  keep  ourselves,  with  everything 
threatenin’  around  us.” 

“ What  night  is  this,  Bess  ? ” asked  the  old  man, 
rising  up,  and  speaking  solemnly,  his  back  to  the  fire 
and  his  hands  clasped  tightly  behind  him. 
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There  was  something  in  the  tone  assumed  by  the 
old  man  that  hushed  the  whole  place  instantly  into 
silence.  He  so  seldom  manifested  any  sign  of 
temper,  or  even  assumed  a tone  of  authority,  that, 
when  he  spoke  as  he  now  did,  his  words  came 
weighted  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a power  that 
was  seldom  asserted. 

“ I suppose  ’tis  a Christmas/’  she  replied  without 
turning  round,  and  in  a very  sulky  tone. 

“ And  do  you  remember  what  happened  on  this 
blessed  night  ? ” he  said,  now  removing  his  hat  and 
placing  it  on  the  sugan  chair  where  he  had  been 
sitting. 

“ I suppose  I do,”  she  answered.  “ The  Infant 
Jaysus  was  born  in  the  stable  of  Bethlehem.  Have 
ye  any  more  of  the  Catechism  in  yer  head  ? ” 

“ And  I suppose,”  said  the  old  man,  “ that  if  that 
poor  woman  and  her  husband  (God  forgive  me  for 
speaking  of  the  Blessed  Vergin  and  holy  St.  Joseph 
in  that  way)  came  to  the  door  with  their  little  Child 
a few  nights  after,  and  asked  Bess  Connors  to  take 
the  baby  from  them  for  a while,  Bess  Connors  would 
say  : ‘ Next  door,  honest  ’oman  ! ’ ” 

“ You  know  very  well,  Edmond  Connors,”  said 
his  wife,  now  thoroughly  angry,  “ that  Bess  Connors 
would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“ I know  you  long  enough,  Bess,”  said  the  old 
man,  “ to  know  that.  But  when  God  sent  this  little 
creature  ” — here  he  stooped  down  and  took  the 
smiling  child  up  in  his  great  arms — “ do  you  think 
He  sent  it  as  a sign  and  token  of  nothin’?  And 
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when  the  same  all-merciful  God  saved  me  from  the 
gallows  and  a grave  in  Cork  gaol,  where  I might  be 
rotting  to-night,  instead  of  bein’  here  amongst  ye, 
wouldn’t  it  be  a nice  return  to  throw  out  this  little 
orphan  into  the  cold,  hard  world  outside  ? No  ! ” 
he  said  with  emphasis.  “ If  God  has  been  good 
to  us  let  us  be  tender  with  one  another.” 

There  was  no  reply  to  this.  The  young  men 
would  have  liked  to  side  with  their  father,  but  they 
were  afraid  of  their  mother’s  keen  tongue.  The 
girls  were  bolder  ; and  the  elder,  Joan,  or  Joanna, 
a very  gentle,  spiritual  being,  said  meekly  : 

“ I think  father  is  right,  mother.  We  mustn’t 
fly  in  the  face  of  God.” 

“ Here,”  said  the  mother,  completely  conquered, 
“ let  ye  nurse  her  between  ye.  I wash  me  hands  out 
of  the  business  entirely.” 

“ Take  the  child,  Joan,”  said  the  father,  handing 
the  infant  over  to  his  eldest  daughter.  “ So  long 
as  there’s  bit,  bite,  and  sup  in  the  house,  she  shall  not 
want,  until  them  that  owns  her  claims  her.” 

“ Do  so,  and  nurse  her  between  ye,  and  may  she 
bring  a blessing  on  your  house,  Edmond  Connors,” 
said  his  wife.  “ But  if  it  be  the  other  way,  remem- 
ber that  you  got  your  warning.” 

“ What  will  we  call  her  ? ” said  Joan,  taking  the 
infant  from  her  father’s  arms.  “ We  must  christen 
her  again  by  some  name  or  another.” 

“ We’ll  call  her  Bessie  for  the  present,”  said  the 
old  man.  “ The  least  honour  we  can  pay  your 
mother — - — 
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“ Be  this  and  be  that  ye  won’t,”  said  his  wife  in  a 
furious  temper.  “ I had  always  a decent  name,  an’ 
me  family  before  me  were  decent,  an’  I never 

brought  shame  or  blame  on  them ” 

“ Here,  here,”  said  Donal,  to  end  the  discussion — 
“ anything  will  do.  Call  her  Nodlag*  after  this 
blessed  night.” 

And  Nodlag  remained  the  child’s  name. 

* Pronounced  Nulug — Irish  for  Christmas. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A FLIGHT  AND  A RETURN. 

Years  had  rolled  by,  and  all  other  topics  were 
cast  into  a background  of  utter  insignificance  when 
the  great  national  tragedy  commenced  ; after  many 
a hope  and  fear,  it  was  seen  that,  without  doubt, 
Famine  and  all  its  ghastly  train  of  evils  was  far 
and  wide  upon  the  land.  Looking  back  on  that 
appalling  period  in  our  history,  the  great  wonder  is, 
not  that  so  many  perished  in  the  famine,  but  that 
so  many  lived,  and  lived  in  comfort,  in  the  years 
previous  to  that  dread  visitation.  When  old  men 
point  out  to-day  places  where  whole  villages 
then  existed,  each  with  its  little  army  of  tradesmen — 
fullers,  spinners,  masons,  stonecutters,  carpenters, 
etc. — we,  whose  economic  conditions  are  not  yet 
up  to  the  normal  standard  of  living,  ask  ourselves 
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in  amazement  how  did  the  people  then  live.  The 
land  is  as  rich  to-day  as  ever  ; the  population  has 
dwindled  down  to  one-half  of  what  it  was  then. 
If  to-day  the  struggle  for  existence  is  still  keen,  what 
must  it  not  have  been  then  ? And  yet,  the  remnants 
of  the  ancient  peasantry  assure  us,  and  they  them- 
selves are  the  best  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  the 
men  of  those  bygone  days,  nurtured  exclusively 
on  potatoes  and  milk,  were  a far  more  powerful  race 
than  their  descendants  ; could  endure  greater  hard- 
ship, and  accomplish  greater  work.  But  when 
the  potato  was  the  sole  sustenance  of  the  people, 
we  can  imagine  what  a horror,  slowly  creeping 
on  their  minds,  finally  seized  them  with  utter  panic, 
when,  in  the  autumn  of  ’47,  and  again  in  the  autumn 
of  ’48,  that  strange  odour  filled  the  atmosphere, 
and  told  of  the  deadly  blight.  Even  to-day  that 
word  has  an  ominous  significance.  Men  seem  to 
grow  pale  at  the  thought  of  it.  The  farmer  or 
labourer  sniff’s  the  air  on  one  of  those  sweet  autum- 
nal evenings,  and  goes  into  his  cottage  a depressed 
man.  A newspaper  report  from  the  far  west  of 
the  country,  that  the  “ blight  ” has  appeared,  makes 
men  shudder  still.  What  must  it  have  been  in 
these  far  days,  when  no  other  food  was  to  be  had  ; 
when  the  granaries  of  the  great  prairies  were  yet 
unlocked,  and  a whole  people  might  perish  before 
the  hands  of  the  charitable  could  reach  them. 

And  they  did  perish  ; perished  by  hundreds,  by 
thousands,  by  tens  of  thousands,  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  ; perished  in  the  houses,  in  the  fields, 
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by  the  roadside,  in  the  ditches  ; perished  from 
hunger,  from  cold,  but  most  of  all  from  the  famine- 
fever.  It  is  an  appalling  picture,  that  which  springs 
up  to  memory.  Gaunt  spectres  move  here  and 
there,  looking  at  one  another  out  of  hollow  eyes 
of  despair  and  gloom.  Ghosts  walk  the  land. 
Great  giant  figures,  reduced  to  skeletons  by  hunger, 
shake  in  their  clothes,  which  hang  loose  around  their 
attenuated  frames.  Mothers  try  to  still  their 
children’s  cries  of  hunger  by  bringing  their  cold, 
blue  lips  to  milkless  breasts.  Here  and  there 
by  the  wayside  a corpse  stares  at  the  passers-by, 
as  it  lies  against  the  hedge  where  it  had  sought 
shelter.  The  pallor  of  its  face  is  darkened  by  lines 
of  green  around  the  mouth,  the  dry  juice  of  grass  and 
nettles.  All  day  long  the  carts  are  moving  to  the 
graveyards  with  their  ghastly,  staring,  uncoffined 
loads. 

One  dark,  iron-gray,  bitter  evening  in  the  month 
of  March,  1848,  Redmond  Casey  was  looking 
through  the  smoke-begrimed  pane  of  glass  which 
lighted  the  smithy.  Work  was  dull  ; and  he  had 
time  to  dream.  And  his  dream  was  the  dream 
of  the  last  three  years,  the  figure  that  had  so  often 
darkened  that  mountain  road  before  him  in  sun- 
light and  moonlight,  and  the  face  that  had  made 
the  sunshine  and  the  moonlight  brighter.  He  had 
been  a very  lonely  man  these  three  years.  His 
fancy  which  had  painted  all  kinds  of  lovely  things, 
with  Nodlag  the  central  radiance,  had  been  rudely 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  hand  of  Fate.  Work,  of 
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course,  that  blessed  panacea,  more  or  less  had 
dissipated  the  memory  of  his  sorrow  ; but  now 
and  again  this  would  come  up  with  startling  clear- 
ness to  remind  him  of  the  swift  and  sudden  calamity 
that  had  made  barren  so  many  years  of  his  life. 

As  he  looked  out  over  the  cold,  bleak  landscape,  he 
saw  the  closely-shawled  figure  of  a woman  coming 
up  the  road  with  slow,  painful  steps  ; and  then, 
after  a moment’s  pause,  turning  into  the  little  boreen 
that  led  from  the  smithy  to  the  road.  Here, 
evidently,  her  strength  failed,  for,  putting  out  one 
hand,  as  if  she  were  blind,  she  groped  for  the  ditch, 
and  then  fell  against  it  heavily.  Redmond  rushed 
into  the  cottage,  and  cried  to  his  mother  : — 

“ Run  out,  mother  ! There’s  another  of  them 
poor  creatures  in  the  ditch  ! ” 

“ The  Lord  between  us  and  all  harm,”  cried  the 
mother.  “ Will  it  ever  end  ? ” 

She  took  up  a porringer  of  milk  (into  which  she 
poured  a little  hot  water),  and  a piece  of  home-made 
loaf,  and  went  out.  Making  her  way  with  some 
dread  and  caution,  she  came  within  a few  feet 
of  where  the  fainting  woman  was  lying  ; and  afraid 
of  the  fever  to  approach  nearer,  she  placed  the  food 
on  a large  stone,  such  as  is  always  found  near  a 
smithy,  and  shouted  : — 

“ Here,  poor  ’oman,  here  is  milk  and  bread  for 
you  ! Try  and  rouse  up,  alanna,  and  God  ’ill 
give  you  the  strength.” 

She  turned  and  passed  into  the  house,  afraid  to 
remain  longer  in  such  a dangerous  vicinity  ; and  the 
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unfortunate  woman,  making  one  last  effort  for  dear 
life,  raised  herself  by  a great  effort,  tried  to  walk 
forward  a few  steps,  and  fell.  Then,  after  a few 
moments,  she  raised  herself  on  hands  and  feet,  and 
thus  crept  and  crawled  along  the  ground  towards  the 
now  thrice- temp  ting  food.  She  had  to  pause  a few 
times,  and  Redmond,  watching  through  the  smithy 
pane,  tried  to  catch  a sight  of  her  face.  But  she  held 
her  head  so  low  that  he  could  not  see  it.  At  last, 
after  many  painful  efforts,  she  came  within  reach 
of  the  stone,  and  was  just  putting  out  her  hand  to 
seize  the  porringer  of  milk,  when  a huge,  gaunt 
sheep-dog  leaped  over  the  neighbouring  ditch, 
upset  the  milk,  caught  up  the  bread  in  his  lank, 
gaunt  jaws,  and  sped  up  the  boreen  towards  the  road. 
The  woman  raised  herself  from  her  stooping  posture, 
and,  flinging  up  her  arms  with  a gesture  of  despair, 
fell  senseless  to  the  earth. 

Just  at  the  moment,  however,  that  she  lifted 
face  and  hands  to  heaven  in  the  agony  of  a final 
supplication,  the  young  smith  caught  a glimpse 
of  eyes  that  were  unchanged  amidst  the  general 
and  terrible  transformation  of  famine,  and  of  one 
stray  lock  of  auburn  hair  that  had  freed  itself  from 
the  hooded  shawl  ; and  with  one  wild  leap  he  tore 
through  the  smithy  door,  along  the  boreen,  and  in 
a moment  had  the  fainting  girl  in  his  arms.  He 
raised  her  weakened  and  emaciated  form  as  if  it 
were  a child’s,  and  bringing  it  into  the  house, 
he  laid  it  on  his  mother’s  bed,  and  shouted  in  a 
suppressed  whisper  : 
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“ Mother,  quick,  quick  ! A little  milk  at  once. 
An’  a drop  of  spirits  in  it  ! ” 

The  mother,  amazed  at  his  temerity,  was  too 
panic-stricken  to  remonstrate.  She  only  moaned 
and  lamented  over  the  fire  : — 

“ Oh,  Lord,  Lord  ! he  has  lost  his  five  senses,  an’ 
brought  the  fever  and  ague  into  the  house  ! Oh, 
Red,  Red,  what’s  come  over  you  at  all,  at 
all  ? ” 

“ Mother,”  he  cried  in  a hoarse  whisper,  bending 
down  his  face  to  hers,  “ if  Nodlag  dies,  I’ll  never 
forgive  you,  living  or  dead  ! ” 

“ Nodlag  ! oh,  glory  be  to  God  ! your  senses  are 
wandering,  boy.  Nodlag  ! what  Nodlag  ? ” 

“ Mother,  for  the  love  of  God,  keep  quiet  ! Here, 
lift  Nodlag’s  head,  and  let  me  see  if  I can  get  a 
drop  of  milk  into  her  mouth  ! ” 

The  mother,  with  some  fear,  yet  with  many 
an  endearing  Irish  expression,  raised  the  head  of 
the  poor  girl,  whilst  Redmond  tried  to  force  a little 
milk  between  her  lips.  For  some  time  the  attempt 
was  ineffectual,  and  life  seemed  to  be  flickering 
under  the  broad  wings  of  death,  as  a candle-flame 
flickers  blue  and  thin  in  a strong  wind.  But  at 
last  she  swallowed  a teaspoon  of  the  milk,  then 
another,  and  another,  until,  at  length,  her  eyes 
opened,  and  fell  first  upon  the  face  of  the  young 
smith.  She  continued  to  gaze  at  him  earnestly 
for  a few  seconds,  then  she  whispered,  “ Red  ! ” 
and  lay  back  wearily,  yet  refreshed,  on  the  pillow. 
Though  it  was  like  the  opening  of  the  gates  of 
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Paradise  to  Red  Casey,  he  went  out  and  wept  like 
a child. 

All  that  night  mother  and  son  watched  the  poor 
famine-stricken  girl,  until,  coming  near  the  dawn, 
she  fell  into  a deep  sleep,  so  calm  and  with  such 
regular  breathing  that  Mrs.  Casey,  now  completely 
over  her  fright,  ordered  Redmond  to  bed. 

A few  days  rolled  by,  and  the  magnificent 
constitution  of  this  mountain  girl,  reared  in  hard- 
ship that  strengthened  and  purified,  asserted  itself, 
and  she  was  able  to  go  about  again,  and  do  little 
bits  of  household  work.  As  her  strength  came  back, 
there  came  with  it  a new  and  more  spiritual  beauty, 
as  if  sorrow  and  hunger  had  worn  away  all  grosser 
tissues,  and  left  her  a kind  of  transparent  and 
almost  unearthly  loveliness  that  made  Redmond 
afraid  to  look  at  her.  There  grew  up  between 
them,  too,  a kind  of  shyness,  that  made  Redmond 
afraid  to  be  alone  with  her  for  a moment  ; and 
Nodlag,  on  her  part,  seemed  to  court  the  society 
of  the  mother  rather  than  the  companionship 
of  the  son.  And  one  day,  a few  weeks  after 
her  providential  rescue,  Nodlag  took  down  her 
black  shawl,  whilst  Redmond  was  away  from  home 
on  business,  and  after  kissing  the  old  woman, 
who  never  noticed  how  expressive  it  was,  she  passed 
out  of  the  humble  cottage  and  faced  the  world 
again. 

Red  Casey  was  thunderstruck  when  he  returned 
home.  He  asked  his  mother  which  way  Nodlag 
went.  He  was  determined  to  follow  the  girl, 
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and  bring  her  back,  or  lose  her  forever.  The  old 
woman  could  not  say  whither  Nodlag  went.  She 
thought  she  only  went  down  to  the  well.  Red, 
at  once,  tore  off  his  leather  apron,  burnt  here  and 
there  by  the  smithy  fire,  and  putting  on  a rough 
cap  over  his  sooty,  red  hair,  he  sallied  forth.  He 
went  up  the  hill  quickly,  and  leaping  a gully, 
he  ascended  an  abrupt  height,  whence  he  could 
trace  the  roads  for  miles.  He  could  see  no  trace 
of  the  girlish  form  of  Nodlag.  Sad  at  heart,  he 
retraced  his  steps,  and  moved  down  along  the  west- 
ern road,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  and  no  hope 
in  his  mind.  He  had  passed  half-way  across  the 
bridge  where  old  Edmond  Connors  had  challenged 
Nodlag’s  mother,  on  that  snowy  evening  when 
Nodlag  was  but  an  infant,  and  the  mother  in  her 
wretchedness  was  debating  with  herself  whether 
her  child  would  not  be  happier  there  in  the  death 
of  the  torrent  than  in  the  dreadful  life  that  stretehed 
sullenly  before  her.  Something  dark  caught  his 
eye,  and  in  a moment  he  saw  the  girl  sitting  on  the 
bridge- wall.  She  looked  pale  and  frightened, 
as  if  she  had  been  guilty  of  some  crime,  and  this 
disarmed  the  anger  of  the  young  smith.  He  came 
over,  and  sat  down  on  the  parapet  near  her.  She 
was  trembling  all  over. 

“ I couldn't  stay,  Reddy,”  she  said.  “ Indeed 
I couldn’t.  ’Twouldn’t  be  right.” 

“ Did  me  or  me  mother  treat  you  badly  ? ” he 
said,  stiffly. 

“ N-no,”  she  said,  weeping.  “God  knows  I am 
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ever  so  thankful.  Pd  be  in  my  cold  grave  to-day 
but  for  you,  Redmond  Casey,  and  your  good 
mother  ; and  how  could  I forget  that  ? ” 

“ Then  somebody  has  been  putting  some  queer 
things  into  yer  head,”  he  said.  “ As  if  the  bit  you 
ate,  and  small  enough  it  is,  God  knows,  could  make 
a difference  to  my  mother  or  me.” 

“ It  isn’t  that  either,”  she  sobbed.  “ Sure  I 
knew  ye  never  begrudged  me.  But  I couldn’t 
stop,  and  I’d  be  far  away  now,  only  the  weakness 
came  on  me  again.” 

“ Then,  in  God’s  name,  can’t  you  come  back 
to  where  you’re  a hundred  times  welcome,”  said 
Red,  utterly  failing  to  comprehend  the  girl’s 
delicacy  of  feeling.  “ An’  if  you  think  you’re  a 
burden,  sure  we’ll  make  you  work  for  the  bit  you 
eat.” 

“ Oh,  no,  no,  no  ! ” she  wept.  “ I can’t  go  back 
at  all,  at  all,  Redmond  Casey.  I’ll  go  along,  and 
maybe  some  one  of  the  farmers  round  about  will 
employ  me.  There  are  few  handy  for  work 
now,  God  help  us  ! ” 

“ Well,  whatever  you  please,”  said  Redmond, 
rising  up,  and  looking  down  on  the  white  face  of  the 
girl.  “ But,  before  we  part,  Nodlag,  I’d  like  to 
clear  up  one  thing.” 

Nodlag  looked  up. 

“ Did  Donal  Connors  give  you  my  message  the 
day  his  father  was  murdered  ? ” 

“ He  did,”  said  Nodlag,  the  colour  mounting 
to  her  face. 
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“ An’  what  did  you  say  ? ” said  the  young  smith, 
watching  the  play  of  her  features  as  if  life  and  death 
hung  upon  her  word.  She  was  silent. 

“ Did  you  say  yes  ? ” he  demanded. 

“You  know  I did,  Redmond  Casey  ; but  why 
do  you  torment  me  now  ? ” 

“ ’Tis  you’re  tormenting  me,”  he  replied.  “ If 
the  same  question  were  put  to  you  now,  would  it 
be  the  same  answer  ? ” 

“ How  could  it  be,  when  things  are  so  different 
now  ? ” she  replied. 

“ How  are  they  different  ? ” he  demanded. 

“ I didn’t  know  all  then,”  she  replied,  “ till  that 
dreadful  night.  I know  all  now.  How  can  I be 
the  wife  of  any  honest  man  ? ” 

“ That  depends  on  the  man  himself,”  said 
Redmond,  gaily,  as  he  felt  he  was  gaining  ground. 

“It  means  sorrow  and  shame  to  him  to  have  me 
his  wife  ; it  means  every  finger  pointed  at  him  ; 
it  means  that  ’twill  be  thrown  in  his  face  at  fair, 
at  Mass,  and  at  market  ; it  means  that  nobody 
will  come  next  or  nigh  him  ; it  means — ” here  she 
stopped  suddenly  short  in  her  self-accusation. 

“ An’  if  with  all  the  means  and  the  meanings,” 
said  Redmond,  “ he  wants  you  still  to  be  his  wife, 
an’  if  he  will  put  his  smutty  fist  in  the  face  of  the 
world  ” (here  Redmond  put  a literally  smutty  fist 
in  the  face  of  an  imaginary  world),  “ an’  if  he  takes 
you,  as  the  priest  says,  ‘ for  better,  for  worse,’ will 
you  still  say  no  ? ” 

She  looked  up  into  his  sooty,  honest  face,  and 
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there  was  something  in  that  look,  for  now  he  took 
upon  him  the  right  of  command,  and  said  simply, 
“ Come  ! ” 

A few  minutes  later  she  entered  the  house  as 
its  mistress. 

“ I found  Nodlag,  mother,”  said  Redmond, and 
the  devil  is  in  it,  if  I let  her  go  again.” 

Before  the  week  Nodlag  changed  her  old  name 
forever  (though  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  retain 
it),  and  became  Mrs.  Redmond  Casey. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HAGAR  AND  ISHMAEL. 

This,  then,  was  the  history  of  Nodlag,  told  me, 
from  time  to  time,  there  in  the  twilight  of  his  sick- 
room, by  her  son,  who  still  retained,  after  all  his 
travels,  and  the  many  and  varied  experiences  that 
tend  to  harden  the  human  heart,  the  tenderest  and 
most  chivalrous  love  for  his  mother.  But  here,  as  his 
own  personal  experiences  commence,  I shall  give  the 
narrative  in  the  first  person,  and  as  far  as  may  be, 
in  his  own  words.  He  had  read  a good  deal,  picked 
up  a knowledge  of  some  languages,  and  had  culti- 
vated the  art  of  speaking,  as  most  of  his  countrymen 
in  America  strive  to  do.  But  the  narrative  was  a sad 
one.  It  was  Ishmael  telling  the  story  of  Hagar 
and  himself  in  the  wilderness. 
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“ My  earliest  recollection  of  my  mother  was  of  a 
tall,  thin  woman,  very  gentle  and  affectionate,  but 
very  reserved  in  manner.  When  reason  began 
to  dawn  for  me,  I was  the  only  child  remain- 
ing. My  two  sisters  had  gone  out  to  service, 
for,  owing  to  emigration  and  the  famine,  servants 
were  not  to  be  had  except  at  enormous  wages. 
My  only  brother,  too,  was  apprenticed  to  a carpen- 
ter in  the  County  Limerick.  I was  the  only  one 
left  at  home,  and  I got  a good  deal  of  petting, 
which  I repaid  a hundredfold  by  such  love  as  son 
never  had  before  for  mother.” 

Here  he  stopped,  not  for  the  last  time,  for  his  emo- 
tion subdued  him.  The  shame  and  sorrow  that  had 
hung  around  his  mother’s  memory  had  made  her 
dear,  very  dear  to  him. 

“ I only  remember,”  he  resumed,  “ her  face  and 
figure,  and  one  small  habit  she  had,  of  listening  at 
strange  times,  as  if  rapt  in  a dream,  listening  as  if  to 
the  sound  of  far-off  bells,  or  to  a voice  calling,  calling 
out  of  the  night.  I have  travelled  and  seen  the 
world  get  rid  of  a good  many  of  these  old  supersti- 
tions ; but,  somehow,  since  I came  back  to  Ireland, 
the  glamour  of  the  old  times  seizes  me,  and  I am 
really  afraid  I’d  turn  back  if  I saw  one  magpie 
on  the  road.  But  my  mother  had  that  strange 
habit.  She  would  lean  down  and  listen  with  her 
hand  to  her  ear  ; and  sometimes  my  father  would 
make  great  fun  of  it,  and  say  ; ‘ Nodlag  ! Nodlag  ! 
who’s  calling  now  ? ’ 

“ But  I had  little  time  to  notice  things,  for  as 
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soon  as  ever  I got  through  Voster  and  Carpenter's 
Spelling-Book,  I was  taken  from  school,  and  put 
at  the  anvil.  I had  a taste  for  it,  for  I remember, 
when  very  small,  how  I had  made  a valiant  effort 
to  pick  up  a hammer  from  the  floor,  and  when, 
after  many  days'  trial,  I succeeded,  I remember 
my  father  shouting  ‘ Hurrah  ! ’ and  my  mother 
kissed  me.  Then,  when  I became  able  to  lift 
and  swing  the  sledge,  my  father  said  I had  book- 
learning enough,  and  now  I should  do  something 
for  my  bread. 

“ Ah  ! how  well  I remember  that  forge  and  its 
surroundings — the  great  black  walls,  hung  here  and 
there  with  horseshoes  and  all  kinds  of  rusty  iron- 
work ; the  deep  night  of  its  recesses  that  was  only 
lightened  by  the  ruddy  blaze  from  the  great  fire  ; 
the  huge  bellows  which  sent  sparks  dancing  all  over 
the  coal-strewn  floor  ; the  horses  coming  in,  some 
terrified,  some  submitting  quietly  to  the  operation  of 
shoeing  ; my  father  lifting  up  the  hoof  into  his 
leathern  apron  ; the  smell  of  the  burnt  cartilage  ; 
the  tap,  tap  of  the  hammer  ; the  shrinking  of  the 
poor  beasts  ; but,  most  of  all,  the  metallic  music 
that  echoed  all  day  long  from  the  anvil,  and  which 
beat  time  in  my  mind  to  many  an  old  rune  or  song 
about  Ireland  and  her  sorrows. 

“ I was  a furious  rebel.  I outdistanced  the  most 
fanatical  Fenian  there  by  my  diatribes  against 
England.  I astonished  everyone  by  my  quotations 
from  Mitchel,  Davis,  Emmet.  I chaunted  the  most 
furious  sword-songs  I could  discover.  Somehow, 
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my  enthusiasm  was  taken  coolly.  It  fell  flat 
on  the  souls  of  these  young  fellows,  whom 
I knew  to  be  sworn  Fenians.  They  would 
listen  to  my  most  furious  oratory,  look  at  one 
another  and  smile.  I didn’t  understand  it  then  ; 
I understand  it  well  now.  They  did  not  believe 
in  me.  How  could  they  with  all  they  knew  ? 

“ I well  remember  the  night  poor  Crowley  was 
shot  in  Kilclooney  wood.  I remember  his  funeral, 
down  through  mountain,  town,  and  village,  amidst 
a mourning  population,  to  his  grave  by  the  sea. 
It  was  an  awful  evening,  and  we  were  gone  clean 
mad  with  hate  and  anger.  It  was  then  I committed 
one  of  the  worst  sins  of  my  life.” 

“ The  Yank  ” turned  round,  as  if  to  deprecate 
my  wrath. 

“ I cursed  hot  and  heavy,”  he  continued,  “ the 
priest  who  refused,  for  some  reason,  to  have  the 
chapel-bell  tolled  that  evening  as  we  passed,  a deep, 
serried  mass  of  men,  through  the  streets  of  Fermoy .” 
He  paused  again,  and  his  great  hand  relaxed  its 
tension,  and  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  contracted,  and 
I saw  he  had  come  back  to  reality  once  more. 

“ Pardon  me,”  he  said,  passing  his  hand  across 
his  forehead,  “ where  was  I ? I was  talking  about 
something.  Oh,  yes  ! I was  about  to  say  that 
wherever  we  were  on  vedette  duty,  on  hill,  or  moun- 
tain, or  valley,  I was  never  left  alone.  Other  lads 
were  sent  out,  one  by  one,  and  kept  their  solitary 
watch,  a mile  or  so  apart.  I had  always  a comrade, 
who  stuck  to  me  like  a leech.  Fortunately,  I had 
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such  a dislike  for  peelers  and  soldiers,  that  I never 
spoke  to  one  in  those  days.  If  I had  been  alone 
in  conference  with  them,  my  life  would  have  been 
forfeit.  And,  here  is  the  curious  feature  of  my 
story.  Not  a breath  of  suspicion  ever  attached 
to  my  father.  He  was  implicitly  trusted  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  organization.  He  knew  all  their 
secrets.  I thought  this  was  because  he  was  so 
silent  and  cautious.  Possibly.  But  I know  now 
that  suspicion  attached  only  to  my  mother  and  me, 
so  tremendous  is  the  importance  the  Irish  attach 
to  ‘ blood.’  ” 

“ The  strangest  thing  of  all  was  that  my  father 
shared  the  superstition  or  suspicion.  Although 
deeply  attached  to  my  mother,  she  shared  none 
of  his  secrets.  He  left  his  housekeeping  altogether 
in  her  hands  ; but  political  or  other  secrets  he  rigidly 
withheld.  And  though  I think — nay,  I am  sure, 
he  loved  me,  for  being  like  him  in  appearance, 
and  for  my  great  strength  and  agility,  somehow  he 
never  trusted  me.  When  I broke  out  into  my 
rhodomontades  about  Ireland’s  misgovernment 
and  England’s  perfidy,  he  was  always  silent.  He 
never  encouraged  me.  And  I knew  even  then 
that  he  had  arms  concealed  in  the  haggard — a 
coffin-load  of  rifle-barrels,  well  greased,  with 
cartridges  to  match,  but  I knew  no  more  where 
they  were  than  you  do.” 

“ I think  he  was  quite  right  not  to  trust  the 
discretion  of  a mere  lad,”  I said. 

“ It  wasn’t  that,”  he  replied.  “ He  trusted  me 
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in  all  kinds  of  business  matters,  but  he  was  silent 
as  the  grave  there.  But  the  strangest  thing  of  all 
was,  that  neither  by  word  or  sign  was  ever  the 
slightest  hint  given  me  that  my  birth  was  tainted. 
You’d  imagine  that  somehow  it  should  transpire. 
Never.  When  I heard  my  father  call  my  mother 
‘ Nodlag  ’ ! I thought  it  a pet  name.  That  was  all. 
And  you  know  we  were  brought  up  so  rigidly, 
and  in  such  strict  seclusion  from  the  company  of 
our  elders,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  my  ever 
discovering  the  secret.  But  I often  wonder  that  not 
one  of  my  schoolmates  in  a temper,  or  through 
mischief,  ever  hinted  at  it.  Probably  they  were 
afraid  of  me,  on  account  of  my  great  strength  and 
courage,  or  probably  it  was  some  delicacy,  such  as 
you  often  find  amongst  our  people,  that  kept  them 
from  taunting  me  with  such  a terrible  and  ineradic- 
able birth-taint.,, 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  INEVITABLE. 

“ But  there  were  two  friendships  that,  without 
casting  any  light  on  the  history  of  the  past  for  me, 
brightened  considerably  my  young  years.  The  one 
was  with  the  living,  the  other  with  the  dead.  Donal 
Connors  was  the  intimate  and  particular  friend  of 
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our  little  family.  Unlike  other  strollers,  who  came 
into  the  forge  for  a chat,  or  on  business,  he  rarely 
spent  much  time  in  the  forge,  but  he  often  visited  the 
cottage,  where  he  was  always  thrice  welcome. 
I could  see,  even  without  any  information  on  the 
subject,  that  there  was  some  secret  tie  from  the  past 
binding  him  to  our  family,  for  he  always  assumed  an 
attitude  of  familiarity  which  everyone  else  avoided. 
He  came  in  and  out  of  the  kitchen  like  a member 
of  the  family,  and  I noticed  that,  on  all  grave 
occasions,  he  was  the  only  person  ever  consulted 
by  my  father  or  mother.  I had  heard,  in  a dim 
way,  as  of  a far-off  legend,  of  a tragedy  that  had 
taken  place  at  Glenanaar  twenty  years  before. 
But  my  mother’s  connection  with  it  was  carefully 
concealed  from  me,  and  I was  too  proud  or  shy 
to  enquire.  But  neither  my  father,  my  mother, 
nor  I ever  visited  that  lonely  cottage  up  there  in  the 
deep  saddle  of  the  hills.  Of  course,  I knew  Donahs 
wife  by  appearance,  and  it  was  not  attractive.  But 
she  never  spoke  to  us,  nor  we  to  her.  Now,  Donal 
was  the  only  person  who  showed  his  deep  friendship 
for  me  by  warning  me  against  my  too  demonstrative 
patriotism.  Sometimes,  in  a half-laughing  way, 
he  would  meet  all  my  passionate  speeches  about 
Ireland  and  England  by  a joke  or  a smothered 
rebuke  : 

“ ‘ If  you  don’t  keep  yourself  quiet,  young  man, 
believe  me,  you’ll  get  a hempen  cravat  some  of 
these  days,  or  make  the  acquaintance  of  Botany 
Bay.’ 
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“To  which  I would  reply  with  flashing  eyes  : 

Far  dearer  the  grave  or  the  prison, 

Illumed  by  one  patriot  name, 

Than  the  trophies  of  all  who've  arisen 
On  Liberty's  ruins  to  Fame. 

“ The  other  friendship  was  with  the  dead.  Every 
Sunday,  on  returning  from  Mass,  we  had  to  pass  by 
the  old  graveyard  at  Templeroan.  How  well  I 
remember  it,  as,  holding  my  mother’s  hand,  we 
passed  from  the  road  through  the  iron  gate,  and  got 
in  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  Many  a time 
I called  up  the  picture  from  memory,  when  I was 
far  away — the  old  ruined  Abbey,  festooned  with 
ivy  ; the  moss-covered  gravestones,  leaning  hither 
and  thither  ; the  great  brown  lichens  on  the  walls — 
all  things  so  ancient  and  time-worn  and  venerable. 
You  might  remember  a single  grave,  Father,  right 
in  the  centre  of  the  aisle  of  the  old  Abbey  ? The 
stone  is  now  falling  aside,  and  the  inscription  is 
hardly  legible,  but  in  my  childhood  and  boyhood 
it  was  a fresh  modern  slab,  inscribed  : ‘ Sacred 

to  the  memory  of  Edmond  Connors'  with  date  of 
death  and  age.  Well,  this  was  the  shrine  where 
every  Sunday,  as  long  as  I remember,  my  mother 
and  I worshipped  and  prayed.  Here  I had  to 
repeat  the  Litany  for  the  Dead,  word  by  word, 
after  my  mother,  and  then  I had  to  kiss  the  grass 
that  feathered  the  grave,  and  the  name  on  the  tomb- 
stone. Then  we  went  home  together.  I never 
asked  questions  until  I grew  to  manhood.  Then  I 
learned  that  this  old  man  had  given  his  life  for  my 
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mother,  and  I sought  to  know  no  more  until  the 
whole  revelation  came. 

“ After  a little  time  the  excitement  about  the 
Fenian  rising  had  died  away,  and  with  it  a good  deal 
of  our  boyish  enthusiasm.  Then  came  the  Gaelic 
Athletics,  and  here  I easily  took  the  lead,  until 
I became  captain  of  our  team  in  football  and  hurling, 
and  I became  known  over  half  the  country.” 

He  paused,  recalling  the  historic  incidents  of  his 
life,  and  summoning  up  the  ghostly  details  from  the 
past.  Then  he  went  on  : 

“ Of  course,  you  cannot  understand  it,”  he  said, 
“ but  like  all  other  young  fellows  I fell  head  over  ears 
in  love.  I cannot  remember  now  how  or  where  we 
met,  but  I think  it  was  coming  home  from  a great 
hurling  match,  where  I was  the  laurelled  conqueror. 
These  things  attract  the  notice  of  girls,  and  I suppose 
it  was  then  I first  met  her,  whose  face  has  been 
haunting  me  for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  whom 
I have  travelled  three  thousand  miles  by  land  and 
three  thousand  miles  by  water  to  see  once  more 
and  be  for  evermore  blessed  or  disappointed.  But, 
wherever  we  met  for  the  first  time,  we  met  again 
and  again  afterwards,  and  our  trys ting-place  was 
a great,  wide  whitethorn  tree  that  grows  down  there 
by  the  road  where  the  plantation  of  firs  cuts  off 
the  bare  heather  from  the  land  that  has  been 
reclaimed. 

“ Our  little  affair  was  frowned  upon,  of  course. 
That  is  inevitable.  I was  but  a blacksmith,  and  she 
was  a daughter  of  a purse-proud,  independent 
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father,  who  had  expected  to  see  his  child  married, 
as  he  used  to  say,  to  ‘ her  own  aiquals.’  But  she, 
poor  girl,  was  true  as  steel.  When  I heard  of  her 
father’s  objection  I offered  to  release  her,  but  she 
refused  to  be  released.  Then  I faced  him.  I met 
him  coming  home  from  Mass  one  Sunday  morning. 
We  had  never  spoken  before.  If  I had  had  ex- 
perience I would  not  have  spoken  to  him  then. 

“ ‘ I beg  your  pardon,’  I said.  ‘ I understand 
you  have  an  objection  to  my  meeting  Nora  ? ’ 

“ He  looked  me  all  over. 

“ ‘ Who  are  you  ? ’ he  said. 

“ ‘ I am  Terence  Casey,’  I said,  ‘ the  son  of  Red- 
mond Casey,  the  smith  at  Glenanaar,  and  as  good 
a man  as  you  any  day.’ 

“ He  was  speechless  with  rage. 

“ When  he  recovered  himself  he  said  with  some 
show  of  deliberation  : 

“ ‘ I don’t  know  you,  boy,  but  this  I know.  If 
any  child  of  mine  has  had  hand,  act,  or  part  with  any 
of  your  breed,  she  has  my  curse  forever  and  ever.’ 

“ * ’Tis  true  I’m  only  a tradesman,’  I said,  ‘ but 
I can  give  her  as  good  a life  as  a broken-down 
farmer  any  day.’ 

“ This  went  home,  for  though  he  had  the  name 
of  being  rich,  some  people  said  he  was  stretching 
himself  too  much,  and  had  to  borrow  money. 

“ ‘ A decent  tradesman,’  he  replied,  ‘ is  as  good  as 
any  other  man.  ’Tisn’t  to  your  trade  I object, 
but  to  yourself.  I’d  as  soon  my  daughter  would 
marry  the  devil  as  one  of  your  breed.’ 
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“ ‘ That’s  your  last  word  ? ’ I asked,  full  of 
wonder  at  the  objection  to  my  family. 

The  last  word,’  he  replied,  ‘ but  not  my  last 
deed,  as  you’ll  have  reason  to  remember  if  you  go 
any  further  in  that  matter.’ 

“ I met  Nora  that  evening. 

’Tis  to  my  family  your  father  objects,’  I said, 
‘ not  to  myself.  What  fault  has  he  to  find  with  my 
family,  I don’t  know.  We  held  our  heads  as  high 
as  any  of  our  neighbours.  At  least,  I never  heard 
a word  agen  us  till  now  ; did  you  ? 

“ She  hung  down  her  head  and  said  nothing. 

“ ‘ If  you  share  your  father’s  opinions,  Nora,’  I 
said,  ‘ let  us  part.  If  you  think  you  lower  or 
demean  yerself  by  marrying  me,  in  God’s  name, 
let  there  be  an  end  to  the  matter.  We’ll  part  good 
friends.” 

“ She  held  out  her  hand.  Ah  ! ’tis  well  I remem- 
ber it.  There  never  yet  was  a truer  v/oman  made 
by  God. 

“ 4 Ted,’  she  said,  ‘ I’ve  promised  to  be  yours. 
Until  you  throw  me  off,  no  power  on  earth  shall 
separate  us.’ 

“ And  I registered  the  same  promise  in  my  mind, 
but  with  the  addition  of  a great  oath.  Ah,  Father, 
don’t  wonder  that  I’ve  crossed  the  ocean  to  see  her 
once  more.  That  night,  and  another  night,  I could 
never  forget.  Alas  ! I didn’t  know  then  how  swift 
would  be  the  revelation,  and  how  terrible  the 
separation  that  we  deemed  impossible. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

REVELATIONS. 

“ One  Sunday  evening  we  had  a pitched  battle,  a 
great  supreme  trial  of  strength  at  hurling  between 
the  parishes  of  Glenroe  and  Ardpatrick  in  the 
County  Limerick,  and  Kildorrery  in  the  County 
Cork.  I belonged  to  neither  parish,  but  I was 
asked  by  the  latter  to  go  with  them,  and  no  objection 
was  made  by  the  other  side.  It  was  a glorious 
evening  ; the  whole  country-side  was  there, 
our  blood  was  up,  and  we  fought  like  demons  for 
victory.  So  intense  was  the  feeling  on  both  sides 
that  a big  faction-fight  was  expected,  and  we  were 
near  it,  and  I was  the  innocent  cause.  After 
several  unsuccessful  tries,  I had  managed  to  get 
the  ball  within  reach  of  the  goal,  and  swung  my 
hurley  round  my  head  for  the  final  stroke.  I made 
it  successfully,  and  won  the  match,  but  the  back 
swing  had  struck  an  opponent,  a young  lad,  on  the 
mouth,  and  had  smashed  in  his  front  teeth.  I was 
so  excited  that  I never  thought  of  looking  around 
until  I saw  the  black  ball  sailing  out  between  the 
poles.  Then  I turned.  The  boy  had  spat  out  his 
bloody  teeth,  and  there  was  a crowd  around  him.  I 
was  instantly  accused  of  having  done  it  deliberately, 
and  you  know  how  the  passions  of  an  Irish  crowd 
rise.  I denied  it,  and  expressed  my  sorrow.  But 
between  their  rage  at  defeat,  and  the  boy’s  sufferings, 
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they  could  not  be  satisfied.  Their  anger  rose  every 
moment,  until  at  last  an  ill-disposed  fellow  came 
near  me,  and  relying  on  the  help  around  him,  he 
struck  me,  and  said  : 

44  4 You  did,  you  Sir  ! I saw  you  hit  him,  you 
son  of  an  informer  ! ’ 

44  My  face  must  have  been  a fright,  for  the  crowd, 
gave  way.  I burst  into  the  midst  of  them  and  said 
to  the  fellow  that  had  struck  me  : 

4 4 ‘ Grogan,  you  struck  me  a coward’s  blow. 
I didn’t  mind  that.  But  you  said  something  at 
the  same  time  that  I do  mind.  Can  you  prove  it  ? 9 
“ ‘ I tell  you  Casey,  let  well  alone,’  he  said. 
4 Don’t  mind  a hasty  word  said  in  a passion.’ 

“ 4 I wouldn’t,’  I replied.  4 But  that  was  more 
than  a hasty  word.  Come,  quick,  I’ll  stand  no 
humbugging  now  ! Say  you  told  a lie,  when  you 
said  I was  the  breed  of  an  informer.’ 

44  4 I can’t  say  it,’  he  said,  holding  down  his  head. 
“ 4 Then  ’twas  the  truth  ? ’ I asked. 

44  He  was  silent. 

44  4 Come,  you  ruffian,’  I said,  now  losing  all 
control  of  myself,  and  seizing  him  by  the  collar. 
4 Deny  what  you  have  said  in  a lie,  or,  by  Heavens, 
I’ll  make  you  eat  your  words.’ 

44  He  tried  to  swing  himself  free,  but  I held  him 
with  a grip  of  iron.  One  or  two  fellows  came 
forward  to  help  him.  I kicked  them  aside.  Then 
he  was  badly  frightened,  and  blurted  out  : 

44  4 Bear  witness,  boys,  that  he  is  forcing  me  to  do 
what  I don’t  want  to  do.’ 
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“ * I only  want  you  to  tell  the  truth,  and  shame 
the  devil  ’ ! I cried. 

“ ‘ Then  the  shame  be  yours,  Terence  Casey/  he 
replied.  ‘ You  know  as  well  as  I do  that  your 
mother  is  the  daughter  of  Cloumper  Daly,  the 
informer.’ 

“ ‘ ’Tis  an  infernal  lie,  you  scoundrel/  I said,  with 
clenched  teeth.  ‘ Take  back  the  word,  or  IT1  smash 
your  face  so  that  your  mother  won’t  know  you.’ 

“ ‘ Unhand  him,  Casey,”  said  an  old  man  ‘ Sure 
the  boy  has  only  said  what  every  man  in  the  country 
knows.’ 

Do  you  know  it  ? ’ I said. 

“ ‘ I do,’  said  he,  ‘ an’  everybody  else  ’ 

“ Then,’  I said,  lifting  my  face  to  heaven,  ‘ may 
God  help  me,  for  that’s  the  first  time  it  was  ever 
told  to  me  ! ’ 

“ As  I left  the  field,  the  crowd,  understanding  my 
feelings,  gave  way  with  a certain  kind  of  pity  and 
respect.  They  found  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  knowledge  of  the  terrible  secret  could  have  been 
so  long  kept  from  me.  But  they  evidently  believed 
in  my  sincerity,  and  pitied  me  under  the  awful 
revelation. 

“ As  for  myself,  a whole  crowd  of  horrible 
thoughts,  recollections,  forebodings,  sensations, 
swept  every  vestige  of  reason  and  common-sense 
away.  I was  a sheer  madman,  if  madness  is  the 
inability  to  control  one’s  imagination  or  feelings. 
I did  not  return  home  that  night  ; I quietly  made 
up  my  mind  never  to  sleep  a night  under  that  roof 
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again.  I went  up  among  the  hills,  seeking  out 
one  particularly  desert  and  savage  spot,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  never  trodden  except  by  the 
feet  of  goats.  There  I wandered  round  and  round 
all  that  terrible  night,  a prey  to  every  kind  of 
humiliating  and  shameful  thoughts.” 

He  stopped  again,  and  I didn’t  interrupt  him.  I 
perfectly  understood  all  that  this  meant.  A loss  of 
caste  amongst  the  Orientals  would  be  nothing  to 
the  entailed  shame  of  which  he  was  so  painfully 
conscious. 

“ You  remember  my  anxiety  about  concealing 
my  identity  here,”  he  continued.  “ You  thought 
it  unreasonable  : I don’t.” 

“ I think,”  I said,  “ that  the  people  now,  under 
more  enlightened  circumstances,  and  better  educa- 
tion, are  freeing  themselves  from  many  of  these 
old  prejudices.  At  least,  you  don’t  hear  any  refer- 
ences to  them  in  ordinary  life.” 

“ And  I,”  he  replied,  “ had  grown  to  the  age  of 
manhood  before  I ever  heard  of  my  mother’s  shame. 
Then  it  broke  on  me  like  a flash  of  lightning.” 

“ That’s  quite  true,”  I said,  “ but  at  least  it  argues 
a more  rational  and  a more  Christian  frame  of 
thought,  that  the  wretched  business  was  never  flung 
in  your  face  for  so  many  years.” 

“ That’s  quite  true,”  he  replied  “ But,  would 
you  believe,  it  followed  me  across  the  ocean,  and 
embittered  my  whole  life  ? ” 

“ Impossible,”  I said. 

“ ’Tis  true,”  he  answered.  “ I have  never  yet 
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met  but  one,  and  you,  Father,  who  did  not  shrink 
from  me  at  the  moment  of  revelation.  And  how 
can  anyone  wonder  that  I have  sought  her  across 
sea  and  land,  and  shall  find  no  rest  till  I find  her, 
if  happily  she  is  yet  living  ? ” 

“ That  was  the  young  girl  you  spoke  of,  whose 
father  objected  to  your  marriage  with  her  ? ” 

“ Yes  ! And  his  words  were  not  the  least  bitter 
that  came  back  to  me  that  night  beneath  the  stars, 
when  I remembered  them,  and  recognised  their 
meaning.  But  I must  get  on  to  the  end,  if  I am  not 
tiring  you.” 

“ By  no  manner  of  means,  my  dear  fellow,”  I 
replied.  “ I am  deeply  interested  in  the  narrative. 
I never  thought  this  quiet  little  place  could  have 
produced  such  a romance  and  such  a tragedy.” 
“ Well,”  he  continued,  “ I came  down  the  follow- 
ing morning  from  the  hills  and  entered  the  forge, 
and,  without  a word,  flung  off  my  coat,  and  put 
on  my  apron.  My  father  and  myself  worked 
steadily  on,  without  exchanging  a word,  until 
just  about  dinner  time,  when  Donal  Connors  came 
in.  He  said  : ‘ I heard  ye  were  near  having  a big 
row  at  the  match  yesterday,  Ted.  Who  won  ? > 
“ ‘ We  won,’  I said,  laconically,  and  went  on 
with  my  work. 

“ After  a few  minutes,  my  father  said  : 

“ ‘ What  was  the  row  about  that  Donal  speaks  of  ? 9 
“ I said  nothing,  but  went  on  working. 

“ After  a few  more  seconds,  he  again  asked  : 
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It  must  be  a mighty  secret  when  you  can’t 
answer  a civil  question  of  your  father.’ 

<c  I flung  the  sledge  aside,  and  confronting  him, 
I said,  with  very  ill-concealed  fury  : 

Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  What  on 
earth  possessed  you  to  marry  the  daughter  of  an 
informer  ? ’ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PARTED. 

“ My  father  did  not  answer,  although  I saw  his  face 
draw  down  and  whiten,  and  I expected  a burst  of 
fury  ; but  a voice  just  behind  me,  which  I knew 
to  be  that  of  Donal  Connors,  said  with  a hoarse 
savageness  : 

Because  he  was  a better  and  a braver  man  than 
you,  you  contemptible  cur  9 ! 

“ I turned  swiftly  and  saw — and,  oh,  my  God  ! 
the  vision  will  never  leave  my  brain — neither  Donal 
Connors,  although  he  was  within  a yard  of  me,  nor 
anything  else  in  God’s  universe,  but  the  pale  face 
and  the  staring  eyes  of  my  mother.  She  had  come 
out  with  Donal  to  call  us  in  to  dinner,  and  had  heard 
my  insulting  question.  She  said  nothing,  only 
looked  at  me  with  speechless  sorrow,  and  I could 
have  gone  down  into  hell  with  shame. 

“ ‘ Come  in  to  the  dinner,’  she  said,  and  turned 
back  into  the  house. 
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“ I went  straight  to  my  bedroom  and  commenced 
to  pack  up  every  little  thing  I possessed  in  this 
world  Even  then,  my  good  angel  whispered  to 
me  : Go  down,  and  clasp  your  mother’s  knees 

and  beg  her  forgiveness,  and  get  her  kiss  of  peace. 
But  the  devil  whispered  : Cloumper  Daly's  daughter  ! 
Cloumper  Daly's  daughter  ! and  I listened  to  him. 
I took  up  my  wretched  bundle  and  came  to  the  door. 
I could  see  by  a glance  the  two  men  sitting  at  dinner, 
the  white  table,  the  big  pile  of  potatoes,  the  red 
salt  meat,  the  cabbage,  and  the  porringers.  My 
mother  stood  at  the  door.  She  said  quietly  : 

Ted,  where  are  you  going  ? Aren’t  you 
cornin’  to  your  dinner  ? ’ 

“ I said  nothing,  but  tried  to  pass  her.  My 
father  cried  out  : 

Come  in,  Nodlag,  an’  let  that  fellow  go. 

“ My  mother  stood  aside  and  I passed  out. 
About  a hundred  yards  down  the  road  I turned  to 
get  a last  look  at  the  old  place.  She  was  standing 
in  the  doorway  again,  and  when  she  saw  me,  she 
stretched  out  her  hands  towards  me.  I turned 
away.” 

Here  the  poor  fellow  was  simply  choked  with 
emotion  and  was  silent  for  several  minutes.  He 
resumed,  as  soon  as  he  could  steady  his  voice  : 

“ They  may  say  as  much  as  they  like  about  drink, 
and  ’tis  bad  enough,  God  knows  ! And  there  are 
other  things  worse  ! But  far  and  away  the  worst 
thing  that  can  occupy  the  heart  of  man  is  pride  ! 
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And  yet,  see  how  things  work.  That  last  look  at 
my  mother,  and  my  own  sin,  were  also  my  salvation. 
You  know,  Father,  that  when  you  go  abroad  you 
hear  lots  of  queer  things  you  never  heard  of  in 
Ireland.  Well,  many  and  many  a time  in  miners’ 
camps  in  Nevada,  in  drinking  saloons  in  California, 
in  rough  huts  in  some  canon  of  the  Rockies,  I had 
to  listen  to  many  and  many  a word  against  God 
and  religion  from  men  who  had  no  belief  in  either. 
And  these  things  make  an  impression.  But  the 
thought  of  my  sin,  and  my  mother’s  patient  face, 
banished  the  temptation,  and  I prayed  God  to  leave 
me  my  belief  in  Him  and  His  great  world  beyond 
the  grave,  if  only  that  I might  have  the  chance 
of  going  down  on  my  knees  and  begging  forgiveness 
for  my  one  great  sin. 

“ Well,  that  afternoon,  as  I turned  my  back 
upon  my  own  home  for  ever,  I felt  without  a friend 
in  the  world.  I knew  from  what  had  occurred  the 
day  before  at  the  hurling  match,  and  from  what  had 
been  revealed  at  home,  that  my  secret  was  the 
world’s  secret,  and  that  there  was  no  question 
of  my  facing  the  acquaintances  of  my  youth  and 
manhood  again.  I made  up  my  mind  to  change  my 
name  ; then  I saw  that  my  father’s  name  was 
unsoiled,  and  I thought  I would  cling  to  it,  and 
go  to  the  New  World,  to  make  my  fortune  or  fail, 
like  so  many  more  of  my  countrymen. 

“ One  face  only  I should  see  before  I went,  one 
hand  I should  grasp,  and  then  liberate  for  ever, 
as  I couldn’t  offer  her  mine.  I sent  her  word, 
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and  she  came  to  me  at  our  old  trysting-place  beneath 
the  aged  whitethorn.  It  was  one  of  those  lovely 
spring  or  early  summer  evenings  that  haunt  you 
for  ever,  especially  if  associated  with  some  tragic 
or  pathetic  event  in  your  life.  She  saw  at  once, 
with  a woman’s  swift  insight,  that  something 
serious  had  occurred.  My  bundle  of  clothes  and 
heavy  stick  indicated  this.  But  she  said  nothing. 
She  allowed  me  to  speak.  I said  simply  : 

“ ‘ I have  come,  Nora,  to  say  good-bye  ! and  for 
ever  ! ’ 

“ Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  said  : 

You  have  heard  something  ? ’ 

“ I answered  yes.  Then  I said  : 

“ ‘ It  was  not  kind  of  you,  Nora,  never  to  tell  me 
this  all  these  years.’ 

“ She  looked  up  and  said  : 

“ ‘ Unkind  ? I thought  I was  doing  enough 
when  I was  prepared  to  take  you,  for  good  or  ill, 
in  the  face  of  the  world  ! ’ 

“ My  brave  girl  ! 

Then,”  I said,  ‘ you  always  knew  the  horrible 
taint  in  my  blood  ? ’ 

“ ‘ I knew  about  your  parents,’  she  replied.  ‘ I 

knew  nothing  of  yourself,  except ’ 

That  with  all  you  knew,  and  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  your  parents  and  friends,  and  in  face 
of  the  world  that  would  despise  you,  you  were  still 
prepared  to  take  me  ? ’ 

Yes,’  she  replied,  modestly,  but  firmly. 

“ ‘ Then,  Nora,’  I exclaimed,  ‘ I should  be  the 
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meanest  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  if  I took 
advantage  of  your  love  and  loyalty  to  bring  you  to 
shame  and  sorrow.’ 

That  means  you  are  giving  me  up,  Terence 
Casey  ? ’ she  said. 

“ ‘ It  does,’  I replied.  ‘ Don’t  ask  me  to  repeat 
what  you  know  already,  that  I think  more  of  you 
than  of  anyone  else  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  if 
I were  a free  man,  I should  marry  you,  and  no  one 
else,  though  she  was  Queen  of  England.  But  how 
can  I take  advantage  of  you,  and  bring  you  to  shame 
before  the  world  ? ’ 

You  are  going  away  ’ ? she  said,  simply. 

Yes,’  I answered. 

Where  are  you  going  ? ’ she  asked. 

“‘To  America,’  I replied. 

“ ‘ What  can  they  know  of  you  or  me  in  America?’ 
she  asked.  ‘ Let  us  go  abroad,  as  man  and  wife,  in 
the  face  of  the  world.  And  who  cares,  or  will  care, 
about  our  history,  in  America  ?’ 

“ ‘ ’Twould  never  do,  Nora,’  I said.  ‘ Your 
people  would  suppose  that  I acted  shamefully 
towards  them  and  you.  They  would  never  forgive 
me  and  they  would  never  forgive  you.’ 

“ ‘ I’m  prepared  to  bear  that,  if  you  are  prepared 
to  bear  the  same,’  she  replied. 

“ ‘ I don’t  mind  my  own  shame,’  I replied,  ‘ but 
I mustn’t  ask  you  or  your  family  to  share  it.’ 

“ ‘ There  ! ’ she  replied.  ‘ I musn’t  be  throwing 
myself  at  you  any  longer  Good-bye,  Terence 
Casey  ! ’ 
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“ ‘ Good-bye,  Nora  ! I leave  you  free,  as  there 
was  a hand  and  word  between  us  ' 

“ I turned  away  my  head,  took  her  hand  in  mine, 
and  dropped  it  instantly  and  strode  away.  I had 
gone  a few  yards,  when  she  cried  after  me  : 

“ ‘ Ted  ! ’ 

“ I turned  round  and  looked.  The  full  sunset 
was  on  her  face  and  hair,  as  she  stood  in  her  Sunday 
dress  there  beneath  the  blossoming  thorn.  She 
held  her  hands  clasped  and  fallen  down  before  her. 
I dared  not  look  further,  or  I would  have  gone  back 
and  dared  the  world  at  its  worst  with  her.  I 
waved  my  hand  in  a parting  farewell  ; it  was  the 
last  I saw  of  the  face  that  has  been  haunting  me  all 
these  years — the  face  of  Nora  Curtin.” 

“ Thunder  and  turf  ! ” I exclaimed,  and  it  wasn’t 
that  I said  either,  but  something  more  expressive  ; 
“ what  did  you  say,  man  ? ” 

I had  jumped  from  the  chair  and  was  confronting 
him. 

“ Nora  Curtin  ! ” he  said,  almost  alarmed  at  my 
excitement. 

“ Of  where  ? v I said,  forgetting  grammar  and 
everything  else. 

“ Of  Glenanaar,  or  if  you  like,  Ballinslea,”  he 
replied.  “ Don’t  you  remember  how  reluctant  I 
was  about  your  widow-nurse  from  Glenanaar  ? ” 

“ But,  my  dear  fellow,  that  was  Nora  Curtin,  and 
she’s  not  twenty  yards  in  a bee  line  from  you  this 
moment.” 
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“ Then/’  he  said,  rising  up,  “ I go  straight  to  seek 
her.” 

“ Oh,  you  won’t,”  I cried,  pushing  him  back  into 
the  chair.  “ Do  you  want  to  give  the  little  woman 
a fit  ? ” 


CHAPTER  X. 

AFTER  MANY  YEARS. 

He  dressed  himself  with  unusual  care  that  Sunday 
evening,  and  when  the  night  fell  he  went  forth 
to  reconnoitre.  He  had  no  difficulty  about  finding 
the  wretched  shop.  It  was  unmistakable.  The 
empty  package  papers  in  the  windows,  the  dim, 
paraffin  lamp  swinging  from  the  low  ceiling,  the 
strings  of  onions  and  red  herrings,  the  tea-chests, 
alas  ! without  tea — all  indicated  the  wretchedness 
and  poverty  of  the  place.  As  he  sauntered  up  and 
down  in  apparent  carelessness  and  listlessness, 
although  his  heart  was  beating  wildly,  and  he  had 
never  been  so  nervous  in  his  life,  he  caught  a glimpse 
through  the  window-packages  of  a great,  glowing 
mass  of  auburn  hair.  He  couldn’t  see  the  face, 
but  his  heart  stood  still.  It  was  the  same  he  had 
seen  twenty  years  back  beneath  the  hawthorn  tree, 
with  the  setting  sun  glinting  upon  it.  That  settled 
matters.  He  gulped  down  something,  pulled 
nervously  at  the  cigar  between  his  teeth,  and 
stepped  into  the  dingy  shop.  A tall,  girlish  figure 
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arose  and  confronted  him.  Carried  away  by  the 
extraordinary  likeness  to  the  young  girl  he  had 
parted  from  so  many  years  ago,  he  could  not  help 
exclaiming  : 

“ Nora  ! ” 

Then  in  an  instant  reason  came  to  his  aid,  and  he 
coughed,  and  said  : 

“ Can  you  let  me  have  some  cigarettes  ? ” 

The  girl  flushed  crimson,  and  then  turned  pale, 
as  she  stared  at  this  unexpected  customer.  She 
went  over  to  a little  glass  door  and  tapped.  The 
door  gently  opened  as  the  girl  said  : 

“ Mother,  a gentleman  wants  some  cigarettes. 
Have  we  any  ? ” 

And  Nora  Leonard,  the  girl  who  had  bade  him 
good-bye  so  many  years  ago  beneath  the  hawthorn, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  now  came  forward 
wearily  into  the  dingy,  dusky  shop,  beneath  the 
blurred  and  smoking  lamp.  His  heart  gave  a great 
sob,  as  he  saw  at  once  the  terrible  change  ; but  he 
said  he  would  go  through  it  to  the  end. 

“ I’m  afraid,  sir,”  she  said,  looking  vacantly 
around  the  wretched  shop,  “ that  we  cannot  oblige 
you.  What  we  have  are  worthless.  If  you  would 

call  up  at ’s,  or  at  the  hotel,  you  could  get  what 

you  require.” 

“ Wal,”  he  said,  “ I guess  I ain’t  particular, 
There  just  behind  you  is  a packet  of  ‘ Egyptians.’  ” 

She  turned  to  look.  He  saw  how  the  crease 
in  her  hair  had  widened,  and  how  gray  was  the  knot 
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she  had  looped  up  and  tied  behind.  She  put  the 
package  on  the  counter,  and  said  : 

“ I fear  thy’re  mouldy  and  must  be  thrown 
away.” 

“ Wal,  never  mind,  never  mind,”  he  said.  “ How 
much  shall  I pay  ? ” 

Something  in  his  attitude  or  manner  struck  the 
mind  of  the  poor  woman,  for  she  got  nervous  and 
trembled.  But  she  said  : 

“ Would  you  consider  sixpence  too  much  ? ” 
The  wretched  price  she  asked,  denoting  extreme 
poverty,  and  her  attitude  of  beseeching  humiliation, 
touched  the  strong  man  deeply.  He  placed  a half- 
crown  on  the  counter,  and  she  said  : 

“ I fear  we  haven’t  got  the  change,  sir.  Take  it 
back,  and  you  can  pay  when  you  call  again.” 

She  pushed  back  the  coin  towards  him.  He  took 
it  and  at  the  same  time  grasped  her  hand  firmly, 
and  said  : 

“ Nora  ! ” 

The  colour  left  her  cheeks  instantly,  and  her  eyes 
opened  in  affright,  as  she  said,  without  disengaging 
her  hand  : 

“ Who  ? What  is  it  ? ” and  then,  as  the  recogni- 
tion flashed  suddenly  upon  her  : 

“ Ted  ! ” 

“ Yes  ! ” he  said.  “ I’m  glad  you  know  me.  I 
thought  I should  be  too  much  changed.” 

For  some  seconds  these  two,  so  long  parted,  stared 
at  one  another  in  silence.  At  last  she  said  : 

“ It  is  just  as  if  you  came  back  from  the  grave  ! ” 
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“I’m  glad  you  had  not  entirely  forgotten  me,” 
he  said. 

“ How  could  I ? ” she  replied,  almost  uncon- 
sciously Then  the  possible  meaning  of  her  words 
flashed  back  upon  her  and  she  blushed.  In  the 
sudden  transformation  he  thought  he  saw  the  Nora 
of  his  dreams  again.  But  this  vanished,  and  it  was 
only  a broken,  almost  aged  widow  that  confronted 
him. 

“ And  this  is  your  daughter,  I suppose  ? ” he 
said,  disengaging  his  hand  and  stretching  it  out 
to  Tessie.  “ She  is  so  extremely  like  what  you — 
like  you,  I mean,”  he  stammered,  “ I actually 
called  her  ‘ Nora  ’ when  I came  in.” 

“ An’  how  long  have  you  been  home  ? ” Nora 
inquired. 

“ A couple  of  months,”  he  replied. 

“ An'  you  never  called  before  ? ” she  said, 
reproachfully. 

“ I was  laid  up  at  the  hotel,”  he  said.  “ I 
received  a hurt.” 

“ Then,”  she  said,  as  a new  light  dawned  upon 
her,  “ you’re  the  ‘ Yank  ’ all  the  town  was  talking 
about  ? ” 

“ I suppose  so,”  he  said,  smiling.  “ I was  never 
made  so  much  of  before,  I think.” 

“ Won’t  you  come  into  the  parlour  ? ” she  said, 
he  thought,  reluctantly.  “ There’s  no  one  here 
but  Kathleen.  The  place  is  very  small  and  narrow,” 
she  added,  apologetically. 

It  was — very  small  and  narrow  and  ill-furnished. 
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A few  shaky,  old  chairs,  the  cretonne  covering  them 
faded  and  soiled,  a dark  cupboard  in  one  comer,  a 
few  prints  on  the  mantelpiece  flanked  by  some  paper 
flowers,  and  the  table  at  which  Kathleen  sat — that 
was  all.  Kathleen  looked  up  from  her  book, 
Joyce’s  “ Child’s  History  of  Ireland,”  and  stood  up 
to  go  as  the  stranger  entered.  She  gave  him  a long, 
deep,  searching  look,  and  held  out  her  hand  in 
a cold,  curt  greeting.  Her  mother  said  : 

“ You  needn’t  go,  Kathleen.  This  is  an  old 
friend.” 

The  girl  sat  down,  and  without  taking  further 
heed,  bent  her  head  over  her  book  again. 

He  took  the  proffered  chair,  and  said  : 

“ I heard  that  mother  died  soon  after  I left  for 
America  ? ” 

“ Not  very  soon,”  said  Nora,  rising  to  kindle  the 
wretched  fire,  which  served  for  cooking,  heating,  and 
every  other  domestic  purpose.  “ I think  you  were 
gone  about  six  months  when  she  sickened.  Then 
she  lingered  on  and  on  for  twelve  months  more. 
And  then  she  died.” 

“ What  was  her  ailment  ? ” he  asked. 

“ Some  said  one  thing,  and  some  said  another,” 
replied  Nora.  “ The  doctors  said  it  was  a decline, 
but  she  herself  always  said  it  was  a broken  heart.” 
It  was  the  blunt  truth,  but  then  Nora  always  was 
blunt,  and  he  liked  her  not  the  less  for  it. 

“ Looking  back  upon  it  all  now,”  he  said,  in  self- 
defence,  “ I do  not  think  I could  have  done  anything 
else.  I think  I was  right  in  getting  away.  I could 
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never  undo  the  injury.  I could  never  get  back  that 
one  word.” 

“ I’m  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,”  said  Nora.  “ It 
wasn't  the  word  you  said  that  killed  your  mother, 
but  your  backing  up  that  word  by  abandoning  her 
for  ever.” 

“ But  how  could  I go  back  and  face  her  and  father 
again  ? ” he  argued.  “ I faced  the  world,  the  sea, 
the  mountains,  the  prairies,  wild  beasts,  wilder  men, 
rather  than  look  upon  her  sad  eyes  reproaching 
me.” 

He  had  flung  his  cigar  into  the  grate,  and  rubbed 
his  hands  across  his  eyes.  These  he  kept  shaded 
now.  Kathleen  had  closed  her  book,  and  was 
watching  him  intently. 

After  some  moments  he  stood  up  to  go.  Nora 
said  : 

“ Are  you  going  back  soon  ? ” 

“ Yes  ! ” he  replied,  blinking  at  the  bleared  lamp. 
“ What  should  I do  in  this  unhappy  country  ? ” 

“ I hope  things  have  gone  well  with  you  over  the 
water  ? ” she  said. 

“ Yes,”  he  replied,  “ everything  has  prospered 
with  me.  So  far  as  worldly  goods  are  concerned, 

I have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

This  implied  some  exception  to  his  general 
happiness  which  his  listeners  were  not  slow  to 
perceive. 

“ Yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  an  exile  and  a 
hankering  after  old  ties  ! ” Nora  said. 

“ True  ! But  it  wears  away.  Especially,”  he 
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added,  “ after  you  have  once  come  back  and  seen 
all  your  dreams  flung  to  the  winds.” 

Nora  flushed  up  and  stooped  down  to  the  fire 
to  conceal  her  confusion,  although  the  Yank  had  not 
a thought  of  what  was  in  her  mind. 

“ You  dream  over  there,”  he  continued,  “ of 
the  blue  mountains,  the  silver  river,  the  whitethorn 
in  the  May-time,  the  dance,  the  hurling-match,  the 
boys  and  girls  you  knew.  You  feel  that  you  must 
see  it  all  again  or  die.  You  come  back.  All  is 
desolation  and  loneliness  and  ruin.  The  mountains 
are  there,  and  the  rivers,  and  the  blossoms,  and  the 
wild  flowers,  and  the  leaves  ; but  it  is  a land  of  the 
past — no  present,  no  future  ! Do  you  know  that 
I walked  four  miles  to  Templeruadhan  on  last 
Thursday,  and  never  saw  a human  being — not  a 
living  thing  but  a couple  of  donkeys  and  a goat  ! ” 
“ And  who’s  to  blame  for  that  ? ” said  Kathleen, 
with  flashing  eyes,  now  for  the  first  time  breaking 
silence.  “ I’ll  tell  you.  ’Tis  you,  Irish- Americans, 
who  fly  from  your  country,  and  then  try  to  make 
everyone  else  fly  also.” 

“ Thank  God  ! ” he  said,  smiling  sarcastically. 
“ I feared  you  were  dumb  ! ” 

“ No,  nor  deaf,  nor  blind,”  she  said,  angrily. 
“ ’Tis  ye,  the  recruiting-sergeants  of  England,  that 
are  sweeping  the  people  away  with  your  letters  : 

‘ Come  ! Come ! For  God’s  sake,  leave  your 
cabins,  and  come  out  to  wealth  and  comfort.' 
And  ye  are  patriots  ! ” 

“ There,  Ted,  don’t  mind  her,”  said  her  mother. 
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“ She  has  picked  up  all  this  nonsense  from  Thade 
Murphy.  I suppose  you’ll  come  to  see  us  before 
you  go  ? ” 

He  lingered  behind.  The  momentous  question 
that  had  been  on  his  lips  for  twenty-five  years 
remained  unsaid.  He  could  not  say  how  he  was 
defeated.  Everything  was  against  him.  He  said 
good-night,  lingered  for  a few  moments,  talking 
to  Tessie  in  the  wretched  shop,  and  went  back  to 
his  hotel  to  fight  with  his  conscience  and  sense  of 
honour. 

“ What  more  can  I do  ? ” he  reasoned.  “ I have 
had  the  best  intentions,  and  see  how  they  are 
frustrated.  Evidently,  Nora  regards  such  a thing 
as  out  of  the  question.  And  yet ” 

The  truth  was,  the  old  figure  and  face  had 
glimmered  away  into  that  dream  of  the  past  of  which 
he  had  spoken.  He  had  seen,  and  been  undeceived. 
Time,  which  he  thought  had  stood  still,  had  been 
marching  ever  onward  and  leaving  its  footprints 
everywhere. 

“ I’ll  bluntly  put  the  question  some  day  this 
week,”  he  said.  “ And  then ” 
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REJECTED. 

A few  evenings  later  the  Yank  got  his  opportunity, 
and  seized  upon  it.  He  had  called  every  night,  but 
something  always  occurred  to  put  aside  his  final 
declaration,  and  its  result.  Sometimes  there  was 
a strange  visitor,  whom  the  Yank  regarded,  of  course, 
as  an  intruder.  Sometimes  Nora  was  at  the 
church  and  would  not  return  till  rather  late,  and  he 
had  to  while  away  the  time  by  talking  to  Tessie 
in  the  shop  and  telling  h ^ of  the  strange  land 
beyond  the  seas. 

But  this  evening  Nora  was  at  home,  the  girls  were 
at  a small  party  given  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
Yank  felt  his  time  had  come. 

I suppose,  Ted,”  she  said,  as  they  sat  in  the 
miserable,  stuffy  parlour  together,  “ you’ll  be  going 
back  soon  ? ” 

“ I suppose  so,”  he  said,  laconically. 

“ And  you’ll  be  going  alone.  You’re  not  taking 
with  you  what  everyone  said  you  came  for  ? ” 

“ What  was  that  ? ” he  cried,  suddenly  interested. 
“ The  people  know  my  business  better  than  I know 
it  myself.” 
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“ Perhaps/'  said  Nora,  smiling,  “ you  have  a wife 
in  America  already,  and  you  could  not  take  back 
a second  ? ” 

“ I might  have  had,”  he  said,  in  a tone  of  sadness, 
“ over  and  over  again,  but  for  one  thing.” 

“ And  what  was  that,”  she  asked.  “ Surely,  you 
haven’t  been  such  a fool  as  to  let  the  old  fancy  and 
fear  pursue  you  across  the  water  ? ” 

“ It  did,”  he  cried,  “ and  I haven’t  got  rid  of  it 
yet.  I have  brought  it  with  me.  But  it  wasn’t 
that  ! ” 

They  were  both  silent,  looking  at  the  fire.  At  last 
he  said  : 

“ Nora,  do  you  remember  that  evening  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  we  parted,  under  the  haw- 
thorn ? ” 

“ I do,  well,”  she  said,  without  the  least  emotion. 

“You  offered  yourself  to  me,”  he  continued,  “ in 
spite  of  my  folly.  You  offered  to  brave  the  world 
with  me  and  to  break  with  parents  and  kith  and  kin 
for  ever,  to  follow  me,  an  exile,  and  under  a horrid 
ban  of  ignominy  and  shame.” 

She  continued  looking  steadily  at  the  fire  as  if 
calling  up  the  past. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “ I was  fool  enough  to  reject 
your  love  and — your  protection,  for  such  it  would 
have  been — then.  If  I make  the  offer  now  will 
you  reject  me  ?” 

“ Tell  me,  Ted,”  said  the  faded  woman,  in 
her  old,  blunt,  matter-of-fact  way,  “ was  it  that 
brought  you  back  to  Ireland  after  all  these  years  ? ” 
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“ Yes,”  he  said,  firmly.  “ As  I told  you,  I had 
many  and  many  an  offer  of  marriage  from  million- 
aires in  Montana  and  Nevada.  I could  have  mar- 
ried the  daughters  of  men  who  owned  as  much 
land  as  there  is  in  all  Ireland  ; I could  have  paved 
my  floors  with  silver,  and  roofed  my  ceilings  with 
gold.  But  no  ! That  evening,  there  in  the  sunset, 
over  in  Ballinslea,  was  always  before  me.  It  came 
up  before  me  many  a night  as  I lay  awake  beneath 
the  stars  ; I saw  it  facing  me  when  I was  tempted 
to  evil  in  the  saloons  of  ’Frisco  and  Mexico  ; it 
kept  my  faith  alive,  because  I wanted  to  be  able 
to  meet  my  mother  in  the  other  world  and  to  be 
able  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife  in  this  ; and  now 
my  time  has  come.  My  heart  bleeds  for  you, 
Nora,  and  your  little  children.  I can’t  bear  to 
think  of  you,  struggling  along  in  such  awful  poverty, 
and  I,  who  was  never  good  enough  for  you,  having 
everything  that  man’s  heart  can  covet  in  this  world. 
If  I go  back  without  you  I shall  always  be  ashamed 
of  my  wealth.  The  picture  of  you  and  your 
children  struggling  against  misery  and  poverty 
will  be  always  coming  up  before  me.  Come 
with  me,  bring  Tessie  and  Kathleen,  and  we’ll 
be  happier  than  ever  we  could  have  been 
before  ! ” 

Nora  Leonard  sat  with  hands  folded  tight  in  her 
lap.  She  was  moved,  deeply  moved,  by  the  poor 
fellow’s  fidelity,  but  she  was  not  a bit  shaken  in  her 
determination. 

“ Do  you  remember,  Ted,”  she  said,  firmly, 
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“ the  reason  you  gave  for  not  taking  me  with  you 
twenty-five  years  ago  ? ” 

“ I do,”  he  said,  “ and  though  it  broke  my  heart, 

I don’t  think  I was  wrong.  I refused  to  take  you 
with  me  because  I could  not  ask  you  to  share  my 
shame  and  sorrow,  or  to  reflect  that  shame  and 
sorrow  upon  your  family.” 

“ And  for  much  the  same  reason,”  she  said,  “ I 
can’t  accept  your  offer  now.  I’d  only  be  a burthen 
to  you,  and  perhaps  a shame,  in  these  strange  lands, 
and  amongst  strange  people.  I’m  an  old  woman, 
worn  out  and  faded  from  the  trials  of  life,  and  I’m 
not  fit  to  take  the  position  you  offer  me.  In  a year 

or  two  you  would  tire  of  me ” 

“ No  ! no  ! ” he  cried.  “ You  don’t  know  me. 
If  I waited  for  you  so  long,  how  could  I tire  of  you 
so  soon  ? ” 

“ It  wasn’t  me  you  were  waiting  for,”  she  said, 
“ but  some  one  whom  you  thought  was  me.  It 
wasn’t  an  old,  broken-down  woman  that  appeared 
to  you  in  the  camps  and  saloons  of  America,  but 
the  girl  you  left  standing  under  the  hawthorn 
the  evening  you  left  home  for  ever  ! ” 

It  was  so  humble,  so  candid,  and  so  true,  that  he 
found  himself  admitting  it,  almost  against  his  wish. 

“ As  for  our  poverty,”  she  said,  “ we  have  borne 
it  now  for  so  many  years,  it  has  become  easy. 
Thank  God  ! we  want  for  nothing.  We  have 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  if  our  clothes  are  not 
in  the  fashion,  they  are  at  least  good  and  serviceable 
enough.  And  in  a few  months  Tessie  will  be  of 
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age  and  we  shall  be  able  to  claim  the  few  pounds 
her  father  left.” 

“ Tessie  will  be  such  an  heiress  then,”  said  the 
Yank,  “ it  will  be  hard  to  please  her  in  a husband. 
Nora,  she's  so  like  you — like  what  you  were  long 
ago,  that  I went  near  saying  to  her  that  first  night  I 
came  into  the  shop  what  I have  said  to  you.” 

“ Yes  ! ” said  the  mother,  musingly,  “ it  was 
Tessie,  whom  you  never  saw,  and  not  I,  who  has 
been  haunting  you  all  these  years.” 

“ She's  a noble  girl,”  he  said,  with  a sigh. 
“ Happy  is  the  man  who'll  get  her.” 

“ She's  but  a child,”  said  Nora. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  rising  up  and  speaking  with 
some  bitterness,  “ there's  one  good  done.  The 
breed  of  the  informer  will  die  out,  and  for  ever  ! ” 

One  evening  soon  after,  as  the  summer  days  were 
closing  in,  Kathleen  sat  in  a sugan  chair  in  Mrs. 
Murphy’s  back  parlour.  Thade  Murphy  sat  over 
against  her,  calmly  smoking  and  occasionally  taking 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth  to  utter  some  comment 
on  what  she  was  reading.  After  one  such  observa- 
tion, he  suddenly  said  : 

“ Close  that  book  Katty,  and  listen  to  what  I'm 
goin'  to  say  to  you  this  blessed  night  ! ” 

He  had  always  something  so  important  to  divulge, 
and  he  always  spoke  in  so  oracular  a manner,  that 
Kathleen  was  not  too  much  surprised.  But  she 
closed  her  book  and  listened. 
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“ There  was  one  class  of  Irishmen  that  you  never 
heard  me  speak  of,”  said  Thade,  “ partly  because  I 
wouldn’t  dirty  my  mouth  with  them,  and  partly 
because  no  decent  writer  ever  mentions  them ; but 
I must  speak  of  ’em  now.  Can  you  guess  what  I 
mean  ? ” 

Kathleen  guessed  MacMorrogh,  and  O’Brien 
of  the  Burnings,  and  the  clan  that  met  the  Munster- 
men  returning  from  Clontarf,  and  would  have 
annihilated  them.  She  also  guessed  at  the  shadowy 
Danaan,  and  then  came  down  to  every  barrister 
who  took  place  and  power  from  Ireland’s  enemies. 

“ No  ! ” said  Thade.  “ You  have  mentioned  a 
bad  lot  enough.  But  you  haven’t  struck  on  the 
worst  a- yet.” 

“ Apostates  ! ” shouted  Kathleen.  “ They  who 
have  abandoned  their  country  and  their  God  ! ” 

“ You’re  near  it,”  he  said,  “ but  you  haven’t 
hit  it  yet.” 

There  was  deep  silence,  Katty  pondering  over 
the  fire  and  trying  to  conjecture  what  lower  depth  of 
infamy  there  could  be. 

The  old  man  rose  up,  and  he  was  very  tall  on  his 
feet,  and  stooping  over  to  where  the  voice  of  the  girl 
directed  him,  he  said,  or  rather  hissed,  in  a tragic 
voice  : 

“ In-form-ers  ! ” 

Then  resuming  his  seat,  he  said  more  calmly, 
but  still  oracularly  : 

“ There  may  be  a hope  for  these  misfortuate, 
misguided  men,  who  have  dirtied  their  hands  with 
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English  gold  ; and  I am  not  the  one  to  say  that  even 
an  apostate  may  not  have  a chance.  Some  people 
are  now  getting  so  tender-hearted  that  they’ll  send 
Turk,  Jew,  and  Atheist  to  heaven.  But  no  one 
ever  in  his  right  senses  could  forgive  an  informer. 
We  have  forgot  Keogh,  and  Scorpion  Sullivan,  and 
the  rest  of  their  dirty  tribe,  but  we  haven’t  forgot, 
though  we  never  mention  their  names,  a Cory  don, 
a Nagle,  or  a Carey  ! Do  you  think  that  you 
understand  all  that  I mean  by  them  words,  a 
girsha  ? ” 

“ I — I think  I do,”  said,  or  rather  stammered, 
Kathleen. 

“ Then,”  said  the  old  man,  reaching  the  grand 
climax  of  his  revelations,  “ you  must  know  that 
you  have  one  of  them  reptiles  beneath  your  own 
roof.” 

If  he  had  told  the  girl  that  Satan  was  in  her  house, 
under  the  disguise  of  a wild  cat,  or  that  there  was  a 
familiar  ghost  haunting  the  garret  under  the  roof,  she 
could  not  have  been  more  surprised  and  shocked. 
She  sat  speechless,  not  knowing  what  to  think,  and 
awaiting  further  revelations.  The  old  man,  rightly 
interpreting  her  silence,  said  at  length  : 

“ Is  there  a returned  American,  called  Casey, 
frequentin’  yer  house  these  nights  ? ” 

She  was  obliged  to  say  “ Yes  ! ” 

“ What  brings  him  there,  d’ye  think  ? ” 
Kathleen  couldn’t  conjecture,  but  thought  from 
appearances  that  mother  and  he  appeared  to  be  old 
friends. 
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“ They  were.”  he  said,  significantly.  “ But  he 
wants  to  be  closer  than  friends  now.” 

Kathleen  couldn’t  understand. 

“ No  wonder,”  he  said  ; “ you’re  young  an’ 
innocent,  and  don’t  know  the  slippery  ways  of  the 
world.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him 
yerself  ? ” 

“ Not  much,”  she  said.  “ But  I pitched  into  him 
and  all  his  old  Irish-Americans  for  dragging  away 
the  people  from  their  own  motherland,  just  when 
she  wants  them  most.” 

“ Put  the  hand  there,”  he  said,  stretching  out  his 
hard  fist.  “ You’ll  save  yer  country  yet.  Good 
God  ! a hundred  girls  like  you  would  do  what  we 
failed  to  do.” 

“ I did,”  said  Kathleen,  now  quite  excited  with 
the  flattery,  “ and  I told  him  they  were  all  over 
there  only  recruiting  sergeants  for  England  ! ” 

“ Good  again  ! ” said  the  old  man.  “ Now  listen. 
About  eighty  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  White- 
boys,  twenty-one  as  decent  men  as  this  parish  ever 
produced  were  arrested  by  the  yeomen  and  carried 
up  to  Cork  Gaol  to  be  tried  for  their  lives.  They 
were  as  innocent  as  you  are  this  moment,  but  their 
enemies  wanted  blood,  blood,  an’  they  should  have  it. 
There  was  no  case  agin  them,  but  the  Crown  never 
yet  in  Ireland  wanted  the  makin’s  of  a case,  so  long 
as  they  could  get  ruffians  to  swear  black  was  white 
for  their  dirty  gold.  And  there  were  plenty  of 
them.  O’Connell  saved  the  lives  of  the  mis- 
fortunate  men.  But  no  thanks  to  the  Judges, 
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the  Juries,  the  Prosecutors,  least  of  all  the  Informers, 
who  swore  up  to  the  mark,  word  by  word,  what 
they  were  taught,  and  for  which  they  got  their 
vile  earnings,  the  blood-money  of  decent  men.” 

He  paused  for  breath  before  the  grand  revela- 
tion. 

“ They  left  their  country  and  wandered  like  Cain, 
vagabones,  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  One  of  them, 
the  chief  one,  the  ringleader,  the  spokesman,  was 
called  Cloumper  Daly,  and  Cloumper  Daly’s 
grandson  is  the  Terence  Casey  who  is  now 
frequenting  your  house  and  wants  to  marry  your 
mother  ! ” 

The  thing  seemed  so  horrible  that  the  girl  could 
not  speak.  He  misunderstood  her  silence. 

“ I daresay,”  he  said,  in  that  old  cutting,  ironical 
way  with  which  he  always  spoke  of  his  enemies, 

ye’ll  all  get  a rise  in  the  world  now.  They  say 
he  has  plenty  of  gold  dollars,  an’  as  much  land  as 
you  couldn’t  walk  in  a month.  An’  sure,  ’tisn’t  I 
thac  should  be  sorry  for  yer  uprise.  Ye  have  suffered 
poverty  enough,  God  knows  ! But  then,  ye  always 
kept  a decent  name.  At  least,  I never  heard  of  a 
Curtin  or  a Linnard  brought  to  shame  yet.  And 
sure,  after  all,  a decent  name  with  poverty  is 
better  than  a dirty  name  with  all  the  gold  of 
Californy.” 

Every  word  cut  like  a knife  into  the  mind  of  the 
sensitive  and  passionate  girl.  She  began  to  see 
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before  her  nothing  but  ignominy  and  disgrace. 
At  last,  in  a paroxysm  of  anger  and  shame,  she 
said  : 

“ What  shall  I do  ? Tell  me,  oh,  what  shall  I do  ? 
We  can  never  lift  our  heads  again  ! ” 

“ You’ll  get  used  to  it,”  said  the  old  man,  with 
savage  irony,  “ when  ye’re  over  there  in  yer  grand 
house,  or  rollin’  about  in  yer  carriage  and  pair, 
ye’ll  forget  all  the  old  honour  and  reputation 
of  yer  race  and  family.  But  ye’ll  have  to  change 
yer  name.  You’ll  be  Miss  Casey,  inagh , or  perhaps 
they’ll  call  ye  after  yer  grandfather,  Daly,  the 
informer.  Miss  Kathleen  Daly  ! Well  sure,  no- 
body will  know  ye  at  all.  But,”  he  added  with  a 
sudden  thrust,  “ yer  father  will  turn  in  his  grave  ! ” 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

ACCEPTED. 

“ Look  here,”  I said,  a few  days  after  to  the  Yank, 
“ you  won’t  mind  my  saying  a little  word  to  you  ? ” 

“ Not  in  the  least,  Father,”  he  said,  looking 
surprised. 

“ Well,  Fd  advise  you  to  bring  that  matter  to  an 
issue,  one  way  or  the  other.  There’s  a good  deal  of 
talk  in  the  town.  You  have  been  noticed  visiting  that 
house,  and  there  are  tongues  wagging,  I can  tell 
you  ! ” 

“ People  will  talk,”  he  said,  standing  on  the 
defensive.  “ And  for  real,  downright  gossips, 
commend  me  to  an  Irish  village.  One  would 
suppose  that  Nora  Curtin  would  escape  if  anyone 
could.” 

“ It  isn’t  Nora,”  I exclaimed.  “ You  forget 
there  is  a younger  and  more  attractive  figure  than 
Nora  there  ; and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  and  to  be  very 
candid,  I don’t  like  to  hear  Tessie  Leonard’s  name 
in  the  people’s  mouths.  I baptized  her,  I gave  her 
her  first  Communion,  I know  she  is  the  best  and 
holiest  child  in  the  universe,  and  I assure  you, 
my  dear  friend,  that  I am  awfully  grieved  to  hear 
her  name  mentioned  with  yours,  especially  as  there 
can  be  nothing  in  it.” 
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“ The  old  objection  ? ” he  said,  sadly.  “ I 
knew  it  would  follow  me  to  my  grave  ! ” 

“ No,”  I replied,  “ I cannot  say  that  it  is.  At 
least,  I am  not  aware  of  anyone  that  knows,  or  has 
spoken  of  that  matter.  As  I told  you,  the  thing  is 
dead  and  buried.  But  why  don’t  you  speak  to 
Nora  and  settle  matters,  once  and  for  ever  ? ” 

. “ I have  spoken,”  he  said,  dejectedly. 

“ Well,  ’tis  all  right,  I hope  ? ” 

“ No,  ’tis  all  wrong,”  he  replied.  “ My  journey 
of  six  thousand  miles  is  gone  for  nothing.  She 
refused  me  ! ” 

And  he  told  me  all  that  had  occurred. 

“ God  help  her  now  ! ” I murmured.  “ But 
your  duty,  my  dear  Terence,  is  plain.  You  have 
acted  a brave,  manly  part.  You  can  do  no  more. 
But  for  the  reasons  I have  alleged,  I would  go  back 
to  Wyoming  as  soon  as  possible,  if  I were  you  ! ” 
“ I’ll  take  your  advice,  Father,”  he  said,  humbly. 
“ But  it  is  hard  to  have  waited  all  these  years  for 
nothing.  I’ll  call  and  say  good-bye  to-night  and 
leave  to-morrow  for  Cork  and  Queenstown.” 

Just  as  it  was  dark,  Terence  Casey  issued  from  the 
door  of  his  hotel,  and  turned  the  corner  to  Mrs. 
Leonard’s.  His  heart  was  heavy.  The  dream  of 
his  life  was  over  for  ever.  He  would  return  to 
America  a lonely  man,  and  he  would  have  the 
mortification  of  seeing  all  his  wealth  lying  around 
him  with  no  one  to  enjoy  it  or  inherit  it  after  him. 
He  was  arrested  on  the  very  threshold  by  the 
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sound  of  voices  in  angry  altercation  in  the  parlour. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  wretched  shop,  and  the 
parlour  door  was  partly  opened,  but  the  white 
muslin  screen  effectually  cut  off  all  view  both 
from  within  and  without.  He  listened  for  a 
moment.  The  speaker  was  Kathleen. 

“ I was  never  disobedient  or  disrespectful  to  you, 
mother,”  she  was  saying.  “ But  it  was  a bitter  day 
for  us  when  this  man  came  to  disturb  us.  I never 
liked  him  from  the  moment  I put  my  eyes  upon 
him.  And  now  here’s  the  whole  town  talking 
about  us.” 

“ And  what  have  they  to  say  against  us  ? ” said 
Tessie,  with  an  unusual  tone  of  determination.  “ If 
a gentleman ” 

“ A — what  ? ” said  Kathleen,  contemptuously. 

“ A gentleman,  I said,”  retorted  Tessie. 

“ Then,  as  usual,  you  don’t  know  what  you’re 
talking  about,”  said  Kathleen. 

“ ’Sh,  girls,”  said  the  mother,  anxiously. 
“ You’re  both  young  and  you  know  nothing  of  the 
world.  You’d  better  leave  these  things  alone.” 

“ I didn’t  start  the  conversation,  mother,”  said 
Tessie.  “ But  Katty  thinks  the  whole  world  is 
watching  her  and  is  growing  interested  in  her.” 

“ I think  nothing  of  the  kind,  Miss,”  said 
Kathleen.  “ I’m  not  speaking  of  myself  at  all. 
I’m  only  telling  what  the  whole  town  is  talking 
about.” 

“ And  let  them  talk,”  said  her  mother.  “ What 
have  they  to  say  ? ” 
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“ Enough  to  bring  shame  and  sorrow  upon  us 
for  ever/’  replied  Kathleen.  “ I’d  rather  beg  my 
bread  from  door  to  door  than  to  see  that  Casey 
come  in  here.” 

“ Come  in  here  ? ” said  Tessie.  “ What  are  you 
talking  about,  Katty.  You’re  taking  leave  of  your 
senses.” 

“ I’m  not  taking  leave  of  my  senses,  ’ said 
Kathleen.  “ I say  the  whole  town  is  talking 
of  that  man  coming  around  here,  and — if  I must 
say  it,  I must,  but  ye  have  dragged  it  out  of  me — 
of  marrying  you,  mother  ! ” 

“ Shame,  Kathleen,”  said  Tessie,  reprovingly. 
“ You  ought  to  make  that  a cause  of  confession. 
You  have  insulted  your  mother  shamefully.” 

“ Let  her  alone,  Tessie/'  said  her  mother, 
resignedly.  “ She  means  no  harm.  But  it  may 
be  a comfort  for  you  to  know.  Katty,  that  I have 
no  notion  of  ever  marrying  Terence  Casey,  or 
anybody  else.” 

“ I knew  it  ! ” said  Kathleen  exultingly.  “ But 
I’d  rather  see  you  dead,  mother,  than  marry 
him.” 

“ Why  ? ” said  her  mother,  coldly.  “ What 
do  you  know  about  Terence  Casey  ? ” 

“ What  do  I know,  mother  ? What  everybody 
knows — that  he  is  the  son  of  an  informer  ! ” 

“ Who  told  you  that  ? ” said  her  mother.  “ I 
suppose  that  old  blind  lunatic  over  the  way,  who  is 
filling  your  head  with  all  these  notions  ! But  he’s 
wrong  this  time.  Terence  Casey  is  not  the  son 
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of  an  informer.  He’s  the  son  of  Redmond  Casey, 
of  Eallinslea,  as  decent  a man  as  ever  lived.” 

“ Then  he’s  a grandson,”  said  Kathleen,  feeling 
herself  defeated. 

“ That’s  ancient  history,”  said  her  mother. 
“ All  I know  is  that  he  came  here,  across  the  whole 
of  America,  and  across  the  Atlantic,  to  lift  us  out 
of  poverty  and  misery,  and  to  give  us  a comfortable 
home  for  ever.” 

44  Then  I’m  glad  you  didn’t  take  it,  mother,” 
said  Kathleen.  “ Better  poverty  and  hunger  than 
shame  and  disgrace.” 

44  You’re  so  full  of  conceit  that  you  don’t  know 
what  you’re  talking  about,”  said  Tessie,  angrily. 
44  For  my  part,  I think  it  a noble  and  honourable 
thing  that  Mr.  Casey  should  have  remembered 
mother  so  long  and  tried  to  befriend  her  in  the  end. 
That  covers  up  every  family  failing,  which,  thank 
God,  no  one  minds  now.  We  haven’t  so  much  to 
boast  of  ourselves.” 

44  That’s  a reflection  on  my  father,”  said 
Kathleen,  bridling  up.  44  No  one  heard  of  a 
Leonard  disgracing  himself.” 

44  And  where  has  Terence  Casey  disgraced  him- 
self ? ” Tessie  asked.  44  Is  it  a disgrace  for  a man 
to  build  up  a fortune  in  America  and  then  come  back 
to  ask  the  friend  of  his  youth  to  share  it  ? ” 

44  You’re  so  hot  over  the  matter  one  would  think 
you  were  wishing  to  share  it  yourself ! ” said 
Kathleen. 

44  What  if  I were  ? I see  no  shame  in  that.” 
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“ Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you’d  accept  as  a 
husband  the  son,  or  grandson,  of  an  informer  ? ’ 

“ I’d  think  of  the  man  himself,  not  of  his  ances- 
tors,” said  Tessie. 

“ Pm  saying  nothing  against  the  man  himself. 
But  if  his  grandfather  swore  away  the  lives  of 
honest  men ” 

“ Even  so,”  said  Tessie,  impatiently.  “ There, 
let  us  end  the  subject.  It  doesn’t  concern  us.” 

“ Whatever  you  like.  I didn’t  start  it,”  said 
Kathleen. 

“ Not  yet  ! ” said  Terence  Casey,  opening  wide 
the  little  glass  door  and  standing  in  the  room. 
“ I overheard,  very  unwillingly,  every  word,  or 
nearly  every  word,  you  have  said,  Nora,  and  you, 
Tessie,  and  you,  Kathleen.  I knocked  several 
times  and  could  get  no  answer.  I came  to  say 
good-bye  to  you  all,  but  I little  suspected  that  I 
should  hear  in  your  house,  Nora,  and  from  your 
child,  that  same  dreadful  charge  that  drove  me  to 
America  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  and  has  been 
haunting  me  like  a spectre  since.  I was  assured 
it  was  dead  and  forgotten  here,  but  we  can  never 
know ” 

“ I meant  nothing  against  you,  Mr.  Casey,” 
said  Kathleen,  “ but  listeners  seldom  hear  good 
of  themselves.” 

“ But  they  may  hear  the  truth  sometimes,”  he 
said  in  a broken  way,  “ even  though  it  be  not 
pleasant.  It  is  quite  true  that  my  grandfather 
was — well,  an  informer,”  he  gulped  down  the  word, 
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“ but  God  knows  ! I and  my  poor  mother  have 
more  than  atoned  for  his  crime,  if  banishment,  and 
sorrow,  and  all  men’s  hands  against  us,  can  be 
thought  sufficient  punishment.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  I refused  your  mother’s  generous  offer  to  share 
my  shame  and  go  with  me  to  the  world’s  end. 
’Twas  a foolish  sentiment  that  made  me  part  with 
what  would  have  been  the  greatest  blessing  of  my 
life.  And  many  and  many  a time,  when  I heard 
of  her  trials  and  struggles  here,  I bitterly  reproached 
myself  for  having  brought  such  sorrow  on  a woman 
who  loved  me  and  whom  I loved.  Well,  I leave 
town  to-morrow,  and  Ireland  in  about  four  weeks. 
I would  have  remained  longer,  but  I am  informed 
that  the  gossips  here  at  home  have  been  coupling 
my  name  with  the  family  in  a way  I never  could 

dream  of,  nor  hope  for ” 

“ Don’t  say  that,  Ted,”  said  Mrs.  Leonard.  “ It 
is  what  you  were  dreaming  of  all  your  life.” 

“ You  don’t  understand  me,  Nora,”  he  said.  “ It 
was  you  were  the  dream  of  my  life,  but  the  people 
think  otherwise.” 

“ And  the  people  are  right,”  said  Nora.  “ What 
you  were  dreaming  about  is  the  girl  you  left  on  that 
Monday  evening  under  the  hawthorn  at  Ballinslea.” 
“ And  that  was  you,”  said  Casey,  in  bewilderment. 
“ It  was  not,”  said  Mrs.  Leonard.  “ Look  at  me 
and  look  at  Tessie  there,  and  say  are  th'e  people 
right  or  wrong  ? ” 

“ Mother  ! ” cried  Tessie,  rising  up,  her  face  red 
with  blushes  at  the  sudden  revelation. 
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Terence  Casey  stood  transfixed.  He  had  to 
admit  that  this  was  the  picture  that  was  ever  shadow- 
ing the  old,  faded  one,  and  that  now  looked  so 
perfect  and  beautiful  contrast.  Something  whis- 
pered : This  is  your  life’s  chance,  seize  it ! And 
he  did. 

“ Tessie,”  he  said,  with  great  gentleness  and 
deference,  “ your  mother  has  said  something  I 
could  never  bring  myself  to  utter.  I will  not  say 
whether  she  is  right  or  wrong.  Neither  shall  I take 
an  unfair  advantage  of  your  words,  which  I over- 
heard at  the  door.  But  this  is  the  honest  truth. 
All  my  life  long  I have  been  anxious  to  link  myself 
with  your  family.  One  disappointment  has  arisen 
after  another  to  prevent  it.  If  now  my  hope,  my 
ambition,  the  dearest  desire  of  my  heart  is  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  if  you,  who  are  so  far  above  me, 
are  to  be  the  link,  I should  think  all  my  sad  life 
crowned  by  a supreme  blessing.  But  I shall 
not  deny  what  your  mother  says,  neither  shall  I take 
an  unworthy  advantage  of  your  generous  defence 
and  still  more  generous  determination.  But  if, 
on  consideration,  you  will  not  recall  your  words,  then 
I shall  have  reaped,  after  all  these  years,  almost 
more  than  I expected  or  desired.  In  a word,  I ask 
you  to  be  my  wife.  Will  you  ? ” 

Tessie  was  silently  weeping.  Kathleen  was 
studying  her  closely  and  critically. 

“ Mother,  what  shall  I say  ? ” said  the  weeping 
girl. 

“ Whatever  you  please,  child,”  said  the  mother. 
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“ I’ll  do  what  you  wish,  mother,  and  nothing 
else,”  said  Tessie. 

Mrs.  Leonard  rose  up  and  said,  not  without 
emotion  : 

“ As  I said,  I leave  you  perfectly  free, Tessie ; but 
there  is  no  man  in  the  world  Pd  rather  see  you 
married  to  than  Terence  Casey  But  she  is  very 
young,  Ted,  and  will  not  be  of  age  till  twelve 
months  more  or  so.  Can  you  wait  ? ” 

“ Yes,  and  longer,  if  I have  her  promise  ! ” 
Speak,  Tessie  ! ” said  her  mother. 

“ Yes,  mother,  since  you  wish  it,”  said  the  girl. 

Quite  gay  from  the  sudden  revulsion  from  despair 
and  gloom,  Terence  Casey  turned  to  Kathleen. 

“ Will  you  forbid  the  banns  ? ” he  said. 

“ No  ! but  I wouldn’t  marry  you,”  she  said,  with 
flashing  eyes. 

“ It  makes  no  matter  now,”  he  said,  gaily.  “ I 
live  near  Salt  Lake  City,  but  I am  not  a Mormon  ! 
And  now  good-bye  ! This  day  twelve  months 
I return  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise.” 


END. 
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